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Editorial 

THE topic which is brought forward for consideration 
in this number of the RECORDER raises issues of a very 
important and most practical nature for the 
Custom) -En0 missionary cause in China. It is not only so 
7. in connection with the subjects definitely referred 
to in the articles which are presented, but other cognate 
matters, covering the whole range of the social life of the 
Chinese, must come under the review of every thoughtful 
missionary who desires full equipment for service. One of 
the most difficult of all the problems which lie before the 
workers in this land is that of getting at the inside of the 
Chinese mind. This is never accomplished save by a sym- 
pathetic study and close understanding of the social environ- 
ment and all that it includes of moral and spiritual influence. 
That social custom has a very definite influence upon spiritual 
outlook has been amply demonstrated, and there can be no 
sufficient understanding of the spiritual problems which 
confront the missionary unless consideration is given to 
the existing social life and religious surroundings of the 
people. The attitude of mind on the part of the worker 
which shirks the labour of such study as is here dealt with or 
which takes refuge in the simple unprepared pronouncement 
of the Gospel revealed in the Word of God, without the 
necessary consideration of the most effective lines of approach, 
is a particularly lazy one, for which there is neither worthy 

precedent nor sufficient excuse. 
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AT the present time we would especially urge upon the 
consideration of our readers the suggestions made in connection 
with the transformation of the Ch‘ing Ming 
festival and worship at the tombs. In all places 
where there are Cliristian cemeteries, Christian 
services might be held in accordance with the proposals 
put forward in Mr. Walsh’s paper. For those who have 
already made experiments in this way there remains no 
doubt of the tremendous value of such services. In the 
matter of memorials in the churches to the worthy and 
blessed dead, it is not so easy to make any definite suggestions 
which would be acceptable to all, since matters of church 
custom in relation to the adornment of church buildings and 
so om are here involved. But along the line of its own genius, 
each of the various orders of church government in China 
might proceed to some suitable form of memorial. In replac- 
ing the existing fear of the spirits of the departed by a gratitude 
to God for their lives and for their eternal reward we should 
certainly be doing our Chinese Christians an unspeakably 
great service and remove at the same time much existing mis- 
apprehension. There can be no question of a ‘‘ compromise 
with idolatry’’ in such a case, for, if it were so, then our own 
memorials of the departed must stand condemned. 


WHILE in some religious circles in the West there seems 
to be raging a conflict of opinion around the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the credibility of the 
Gospel records, we are assured that in the 
field of China there never was a time when 
a greater or more unanimous insistance was being laid by 
those who are concerned in the work of missions upon the 


Easter and 
Cbh‘ing Ming. 


A Dogmatic 
Cbristian Faitb. 


-absolute necessity for preaching Jesus Christ as the one Saviour 


of the world and the unique Son of God. Howsoever we may 
differ upon points of criticism, inspiration and church order; 
here we are at one. The Christian missionary knows by 
experimental proof that no church has ever been built success- 
fully upon any other foundation than that of the truth of 
the eternal Sonship of Jesus Christ. Men of genius may arise 
who, by force of sympathy, fervour and intellectual ability 
gather around them congregations of admirers and establish 
temporary schools of thought. But upon their death these 
companies are disbanded and pass away. No Christian church 
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which has been, or is effective in world-service has ever departed 


from the dogmatic teaching of the New Testament in the vital 


matter of faith in the living and redeeming Son of God. This 
is the starting point of all possible schemes of union, for 
it is the common ground of all Christendom. And in our 
endeavours to unify comprehensively the churches of Jesus 
Christ, we must start from this as the central. point and 
work outwards. We believe it to be true that the whole 
pastorate of the Christian church in China is thoroughly sound 
upon this essential point. 
* 

RIGHT beside the Canton Medical College rises a preten- 
tious building of three stories, well-built in modern style, which 
is rented by an association of Chinese for a 
medical school, and presided over by a Presby- 
terian missionary, for whose services this Asso- 
ciation pays a regular salary. Just in the rear of this building 
is another well-built structure, containing auditorium with 
gallery capable of seating perhaps a thousand, for*a church, 
school rooms for boys and for girls, home for the pastor, and 
rooms for transient guests. Both these buildings have been 
erected solely by the Chinese, largely with money contributed 
by well-to-do Chinese living in the United States, planned with- 
out foreign advice or assistance, and intended as an expression 
of what the Chinese ought to do and can do in the way of 
independence and self-support. And as an object lesson of 
what the Chinese are capable under favorable circumstances, 


The Growtb of 
Tndependence. 


the buildings and the work carried on in them are both im- 


pressive and encouraging. 
* * * 

There is one fact, however, that immediately impresses 
itself upon one who notes the situation, and that is that 
thos Setheme. all this is set down right beside an extensive 

mission compound where there is.a large and 
well-conducted school for girls ; one of the most noted mission 
hospitals in China with church accommodation for some 
fifteen hundred ; as well asa large and well-equipped medical 
college, and this in a city with an estimated population of 
nearly two millions of people. We mention the matter to 
illustrate the difficulties which are involved in the attempts, 
most laudable though they are, of our Chinese brethren after 
independence and self-support. How to give advice and direc- 
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tion where, as in this case, it was not asked for and was probably | 
not wanted, and might have been resented if proffered—even 
though needed—is a problem which may well engage the 
thought and skill of every missionary. For it is true in the 
church as in the state that the Chinese people are rapidly com- 
ing to their own in the matter of self-government, and the 
question now is, How we and they shall work together in 
perfect concord for the one end which we all have in view, in 
order that there be no clashing, no duplicating, no jealousy 
or ill-will, but the acknowledged conviction that we are all 
working for the one great end, and must work together until 
it is accomplished. At the same time there is encouragement 
and stimulus in the thought that our Chinese brethren—and 
we—are gaining by each new experience. New conditions 
are everywhere before us, and greater wisdom and greater 
patience will be continually needed, 
* * 

SPECIAL attention is again drawn to the plans which have 
been madé@ for the carrying on of Christian work in connection 
with the great Nanking Exposition. The finan- 
cial burden will not be light, and it is essential 
that the churches and missionaries throughout 
China come promptly to the aid of this most important enter- 
prise. It is one which will affect all China. From all over 
the Empire men of influence will be visiting Nanking and 
impressions will be produced during their visit which are likely 


The Wanking 
Erposition. 


- to last a long time and to carry far. The work it is propose d 


to do in connection with the Christian Hall at the entrance 
of the exhibition grounds is for the advance of Christianity 
throughout China, and we trust that adequate support will be 
forthcoming from every Christian centre. 

The immediate expense of the project is estimated at about 
$8,000.00. The raising of the large portion of this sum has 
already been undertaken by the Christians of Nanking and 
Shanghai. Another sum of equal amount will be required 
for the carrying on of the work of preaching and teaching 
through the eight months of the exhibition. There will also 
be a call for the services of leading Chinese preachers from all 
over the land in connection with this work, and their expenses 
must be met. We heartily endorse the claims of the Nanking 
brethren who have undertaken this tremendous task and are 
assured that they will receive both the needed financial su pport 
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and the unceasing prayers of the whole Christian community 
in China. A fine opportunity is given to us here for a prac- 
tical and far-reaching demoustration of our ‘‘ essential unity.’’ 
ATTENTION is again drawn to the fact that the 22nd 
May is to be observed by Sunday Schools throughout the world 
| as Sunday School Day. The Convention of 
beac Scbool the World’s Sunday School Association is to 
Kg be held in the week following the 22nd, at 
Washington, and problems of world-wide Sunday School work 
are to be considered there. The needs of the work in Asia 
will be especially prominent in the discussions. Dr. Bailey, 
psa an of the Association, appeals in our columns for an 
rvance of this day by pastors throughout this Empire, 
desiring that attention be given to the history and needs of 
Sunday School work. This will provide another opportunity 
for forwarding the work of Sunday Schools among the mission 
churches in China and for urging upon Chinese Christians, the 
importance of this branch of Christian missionary enterprise. 
We are sure that all our readers who. have responsibility, 
either direct or indirect, for the conduct of services on this day 
will remember the appeal of the Sunday School Association 
aud think of the meetings to be held in Washington. The 
Rev. F. Brown, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, will be 
in attendance at the Convention as the representative of the 
China Sunday School Committee, and with him is to be asso- 
ciated Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, the well-known Secretary of 
the Young People’s Movement of America. The Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, whose visit to China last year will be long remembered 
with gratitude, is the President of the World’s Sunday School 
Association and is Chairman of the Washington Convention. 
A VERY remarkable official declaration has been published 
in the North-China Daily News, issued by the Governor of 
Kiangsi concerning harmonious relations be- 
tween the populace and church-members. This 
high official says that ‘‘men of the West have 
come to China propagating a religion whose teaching is love 
to others as ourselves and exhortations to virtue generally. 
The older form of this religion came to China under the 
name of the Tien Tsu Chiao, differing in various points from 
Protestant Christianity. From the time that Chinese ports 
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were opened to Western commerce, the representatives of these 
two religions have come over in very great numbers. This 
has been an inevitable fact in accord with modern world move- 
ment. When upsets have occurred between the populace and 
the church it has been because the local officials have adopted 
mistaken measures or because the higher officials have failed 
to study things ancient in the light of modern conditions . . . 
From the commencement of these missions the newly-arrived 
pastors have not understood the precise conditions and feelings 
of the people, and even after longer residence it has been 
unusual for them to mix socially with the officials and gentry. 
In consequence of this aloofness suspicions have arisen... 
But of recent years mutual understandings have developed ; 
disturbances have ceased, as a consequence, and around such 
places as Shanghai and Ningpo both scholars and merchants 
have mingled with missionaries and codperated with their work 
in delightful unseverance . . . For myself, whenever a case has 
ariseu between church members and the ordinary populace, I 
have treated both parties alike as under the same law without 
any distinction . . . But when the local officials tie them- 
selves to old usages then troubles arise on all hands, for which 
the religion is in nowise to be blamed. It behoves all officials 
therefore to consider the matter in accordance with all law and 
order so as to perfect harmonious relations . . . For mission 
work is recognised by statute, and the personal freedom of 
mission converts is assured to them legally, so as to avoid all 
acrimony and preserve peace. And this is the more fitting in 
view of the constitutional movements now in progress.’’ 

We hope that the eminently fair and truly statesmanlike 
declaration issued by the Governor of Kiangsi will receive the 
attention it deserves from Chinese throughout the whole 
Empire. Once again we venture the assertion, in the hope 
that the influential minds in China may be led to an 
understanding of the fact, that a full measure of religious 
toleration would at once solve the problems presented by the 
presence of the missionary. 

* 

THE congratulations of the missionary body will go out, 
we are sure, to the veteran Dr. Martin on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday as a niissionary to China on 
April roth. We are honoured in being able to 
publish a photograph of this devoted servant of Jesus Christ, 
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and pray that he may be spared to continue his wonderful 
missionary career through many future years. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the annals of Protestant missions in 
China than the devoted careers of some of the leading 
missionaries through a whole lifetime of service. We have 
had occasion to refer to many missionary jubilees during the 
past few years. We note now that the Rev. John Macgowan, 
of Amoy, after completing fifty years of missionary service, 
has left China for a well-earned rest in the homeland. 

_ Congratulations and condolences are never far apart. We 
regret to chronicle the death of the Rev. Dr. DuBose, of 
Soochow, which took place on March 23rd. Dr. DuBose will 
be remembered by the Christian church for his untiring zeal 
through nearly forty years in evangelistic labours, and is sure 
to be held in affectionate remembrance by future generations of 
Chinese for the work he did in connection with the Anti-Opium 


Reform. 
* * * 


WE regret that the authorship of the article which 
was published in the March RECORDER, dealing with the 
H Reoret Union Normal School in Wuchang, was ascribed to 

* the Rev. G. A. Clayton, instead of to the Rev. 


H. B. Rattenbury. 
* * * 


ONE of the Chinese ministers of the Christian church, in 
preaching upon the Resurrection story of the Gospels, made the 
following significant remark: ‘* A pagoda,’’ he said, 
‘was originally erected as a memorial to a portion 
of the body of Buddha. Therefore a pagoda is a 
memorial to a dead Master. But the Christian church was not 
founded upon the bones of Jesus Christ. His tomb was empty, 
for the Lord rose again, and our Christian churches are there- 
fore the evidence of a ving Lord.’’ ‘The effective difference 
between a living and a dead impulse could scarcely have been 
more aptly put. In spite of all the elements of uplifting 
thought and all the endeavours after a pure life which Budd- 
hism represents, and in spite also of the later developments of 
that faith and its remarkable reformation, things for which we 
are devoutly thankful, the great difference between its precepts 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is that which distinguishes 
adead from a living faith. Christianity is the only religion 
which is founded upon optimism and lives in hope. ‘‘ Because 
I live, ye shall live also.’’ 
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The Sanctuary. 


“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” —St. James v, 16. 
“ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am I in the midst of 


them." —St. Matthew xviii, 20. 


** All holiness is contained in two 
points : knowledge of God and knowl- 
edge of self. Lord, make me to know 
Thee and to know myself. The 
prayer is short, but its meaning is 
infinite. Knowledge of God elevates 
the soul, wet of self humbles 
it. The former lifts it to the abyss 
of divine perfections ; the latter sinks 
it to its own abyss of nothingness 
and sin. And the great marvel is, 
that this very knowledge of God 
which lifts man up, humbles him at 
the same time by the comparison of 
himself with God; and self-knowl- 
edge, while it humbles him, lifts him 
up by necessitating his approach to 
God as the assuager of his misery.’’ 


Grou's Spiritual Maxims,”’ 


PRAY. 


That the superstitions that are ac- 
tual forces in the national life may 
be transformed into as actual spiritual 


power. (P. 257.) 


That those who are superstitious 
may be delivered from their supersti- 
tions and brought into the broad 
heaven-lit region of ultimate truth. 


(P. 258.) 


That the Christian church in China 
may imitate God’s method of adapt- 
ing God’s revelation so that people 
may the better be able to receive it. 


(P. 269.) 


That as the teachers and guides of 
the Chinese there may be given to 
the missionaries wisdom in directing 
the change of heathen into Christian 
rites. (P. 265.) 


That the missionaries may have such 
insight as will enable them to dis- 
tinguish clearly between customs that 
are heathen and those that are only 
national. (P. 270.) : 


That all teachers of Christianity in 
China may be given ability to adapt 
themselves to oriental life and cus- 
toms for a greater efficiency in pre- 
senting a pure Christianity. (P. 269.) 


That the missionaries may not make 
the mistake of regarding occident- 


alization for spiritual growth. (P, 
278.) 


That missionaries may be careful 
not to do other than conserve and 
cherish all spiritual truth alread 
existing in the minds of the Chinese, 
(P. 259.) 


That the leaders in the church may 
not so lightly regard externals as to 
present an unsympathetic religion to 
the Chinese Christians. (P. 265.) 


That there may in all places be 
great care never to cause a Chinese 
convert to give up a heathen rite 
without implanting in its place a 
— rite as its substitute. (P. 

) 


That the Chinese may learn that in 
the crises of life the spiritual power 
that overrules is none other than the 
Christ. (P. 278.) 


That the Chinese Christians may 
not lose their reverence for their 
dead or grow neglectful of the graves 
through a misunderstanding of the 
new teaching that they have accepted. 
(P. 279.) 


A PRAYER. 


O Lord God 7 and all-merci- 
ful, cleanse those whom I have defiled, 
heal those whom I have wounded, 
strengthen those whom I have en- 
feebled, set right those whom I have 
misled, recall to Thyself those whom 
I have alienated from Thee. I ra 
Thee save these sinners, save all 
sinners, and amongst all sinners save 
me the sinner, for Jesus’ sake, the 
Frend of sinners. 
Amen, 


GIVE THANKS 


For news of revival from Nan-tung- © 
chow (P. 307), from Ichowfu (P, 307), 
and from: Manchuria (P. 308.) 

For success attending labours of 
the three German Missions in the 
South (P, 309.) 

For the earnest efforts of the Chinese 
government in the matter of opium 
repression and the success graut 


(P. 307.) 
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Christian Suggestions in Chinese Superstitions 
| BY THE REV. W. A. CORNABY 


HE return of Halley’s comet and the need of an active 
propaganda to avert dynamic disaster from the various 
superstitions connected with comets in China, remind 

us that we are living in a land where old-world superstitions 
are actual forces in the national life. From such standard books 
as the very recent ‘‘ Mythology of the British Isles,’’ by Charles 
Squire ; Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Mythology of Shakespeare,’’ and Thistle- 
ton Dyer’s ‘‘ Domestic Folklore’? a whole world of supersti- 
tion is revealed to us nearer home in ancient, medizeval, and 
quite modern times. But we question whether, since the days 
when the Romans annihilated the Druid religion, any of our 
Western superstitions could ever be regarded as dynamic forces 
in the sense in which they are in China. The superstitions 
of the West have been most of them modified survivals of 
Celtic and Scandinavian, Roman and Saxon religious rites ; 
those in China are largely survivals of an ancient indefinite 
nature-worship and the still more nebulous but perfectly 
serious science of luck. Thus we may define Chinese super- 
stition under two heads: (1). Credulity respecting the direct 
impact of the supernatural upon the natural; (2). The notion 
- that good and ill luck are connected with certain actions that 
have really no reference to the matter. Under the first 
heading they are related to various old Roman beliefs, from 
which indeed we get the Latin word suferstetionem, which 
we have adopted, minus two letters, as an English word ; and 
under the latter heading they resemble the mass of geomantic 
beliefs held by the later Assyrians and developed up from 
ancient Chaldean religious observances. 

‘In either case we have before us, in the phrase of John 
Foster (“Popular Ignorance’’): ‘*A vacancy of truth, re- 
plenished with positive error,’? and allowed to affect the social 
and national life of this people, often in a very deleterious 
manner. 


NoTe.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of astisles 
published in these pages, 
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The first attitude of the young missionary towards the 
superstitions around him is naturally that of a drastic icono- 
clast (which is indeed the attitude of the modern Chinese daily 
press everywhere), although, of course, he will uot adopt 
drastic methods, and his words may be of the mildest. And 
with regard to several superstitions based on mistaken notions 
of the universe we must feel that these things exist to be 
abolished. Nor does anyone wish that any superstition what- 
ever may remain, and if the experience of others coincides 
with those of a past eighteen years in Hupel, scarcely a 
vestige does remain when Chinese become Christians. But in 
superstitions, as in other falsities, it is seldom that we find an 
hundred percentum lie, a falsity which has no vestige of basal 
truth. And should that truth, when purged from error, be 
found to be valuable, it may, in the hands of the wise, become a 
useful agent for the deliverance of the superstitious from their 
superstitions into the broad heaven-lit region of ultimate truth. 

It may be objected that since our Chinese Christians, on 
becomiug such, become singularly free from superstition, it is — 
hardly advisable to waste time in writing or reading what 
might be misconstrued as an overt apology for idolatrous 
systems and superstitions generally. And it may be argued 
with some reason that if the whole native press of China con- 
demns superstition root and branch (including modern Chinese 


Buddhism and Taoism as a whole*) it is hardly befitting the 


stated representatives of the truth as it is in Jesus to rake 
among the ash heaps of decadent faiths to find bits of truth 
here and there for exploitation. Further, that as St. Paul 
evidently regarded all heathenism as an apostasy, we may 
well regard it as such, just preaching the Gospel and have 
done with it. 

But on comparing Romans i. 20-21 with Acts xvii. 23, 
we find that heathenism, to his mind, was both an apostasy 
and aquest. The tendency of the past century was to regard 
it wholly as the former ; then as a rebound, the tendency of 
modern writers who have not lived in non-Christian lands is to 
regard it exclusively as the latter. But a due recognition of 


*During the last week of February, in two native dailies of Shanghai, 
there were unmistakable indications of this attitude ; the one condemning 4 
certain hsien magistrate for his hobnobbing with a Buddhist monk, and the 
other ridiculing the propensities of ‘‘ uneducated women’’ for ‘‘ inventing all 
manner of spiritual powers, praying in temples, consulting fortune tellers, and 
selecting sites for graves or dwelling-places in consultation with geomancers.” 
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both sides of the case, as with St. Paul, is the true vwza media 
in the matter. And especially as the tendency of modern 
education in China is to cast forth from the mind all belief in 
the spiritual whatever, it behoves the missionary, while dis- 
countenancing all superstition and working for the complete 
despotism (II. Peter ii. 1, ‘‘the Desfotes that bought them ’’) 
of the Lord Jesus, in these days when, under a veritable disease 
of democracy, young China is breaking loose from all rule 
and authority, political, moral and spiritual,—it behoves the 
missionary to conserve and cherish all absolute spiritual truth 
already existing in the minds of the Chinese. | 

The attitude to be commended, then, is that of ‘* stooping 
to conquer.’’ For we find that God did so of old in two striking 
instances—making use of existing and superstitious material. 

(1). Whatever the primzeval origin of the week of seven 
days, for fully two thousand years before Moses, each seven 
days of the lunar month had been associated with the sun, 
moon, and the five planets (quoted in China as well). And of 
the days of the Innar month the 7th, 14th, 2rst, and 28th 
were ‘quiet days’’ on which it was unlucky to change the 
clothes, ¢o offer sacrifice or worship of any sort, to eat flesh 
cooked at the fire, or even in sickness to take medicine. Here 
was an institution which, from time immemorial, had been 
one of superstitious avoidance of both work and worship ; yet 
God, through His servant Moses, laid hold of that ancient 
superstition and elevated it, in connection with His finished 
work of creation, into a Sabbath observance of rest for the 
labourer, of refreshment for the soul, and of adoration toward 
Himself. | 

(2). The second instance is still more striking. In the 
plague-stricken camp of Israel, Moses was divinely prompted 
to lift on a pole a serpent of brass; the serpent being an object 
of superstitious veneration in Egypt as connected in some way 


with the healing art. How boldly then did God risk the 


danger of encouraging serpent-worship itself (see II. Kings 
xviii. 4) to bring His own salvation to the bodies of the 
multitudes and to afford their descendants in after ages with 
a type of the Saviour (John iii. 14) of more than the bodies of 
men! We are not called nowadays to run such risks as that, 
but may feel justified in pointing out certain underlying 
principles in the superstitions around us. The field is so wide 
that a volume might well be written on the subject, but at any 
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rate some hints and specimens of the method to be adopted — 
may be given as a starting point for further study on the part 
of the reader. 

(A) Ancestral worship seems originally to have been a 
form of reverence free from prayer to, or what we of the West 
now call ‘‘ worship’’ to, the manes of the departed. As the 
old Book of Rites has it: ‘‘ The object is not to pray,’’ but 
rather to associate the spirits of the departed with the affairs of 
their descendants and to secure the blessing of Heaven upon 
the filial representatives of the family. ‘Thus explained, it was 
hardly a superstitious observance. And in its present super- 
stitious degeneration we may note the following: (a) It is 
part of a reverence for past antiquity, the golden age, when 
heaven seemed nearer to earth than at present. In other 
words, the ancestral worshipper feels that somewhere in the 
Jar horizon of the past the heavenly touched the earthly; as did 
the Jews and as do we. A thought this, which the Christian 
preacher may do well to utilise, for he can add the words: 
‘‘the son of Adam, the son of God.’’ (b) It is a recognition 
of the sanctity of parentage and of the famtly-bond. And in 
these days, when Rousseau’s dreams of living ‘‘ according to 
nature’’ are being substituted in the minds of young China 
for the morality based on family relations and responsi- 
bilities, enforced by Confucius, these kindred truths need to be 
kept ever to the front. (c) Ancestral worship is a protest 
against the Saducean thought that men live not again, but 
perish as the brutes, for a non-existent spirit can hardly be an 
object of reverence to even the most ignorant. And as the 
chief ancestral worship is performed beside the graves at. the 
Ching Ming festival, “clear shining” in Anglo-Saxon L£ostre, 
we may encourage ourselves in dealing with it by considering 


‘how that very similar grave-visitations among our remote 


ancestors have merged into Easter psalms of adoration to Him 
who is ‘‘the Resurrection and the Life.’’ : 
_ {B) In Chinese idolatry there is an attempted supply of 
a felt need. For ages the Supreme has been regarded (as the 
Emperor is) as far too exalted to receive petitions from the 
common people. The Chinese say in effect to themselves: ‘‘I 
read in the classics of chieftains and rulers worshipping the 
Sovereign on High. But He has become a mere ancient phrase 
or idea, and I cannot worship a mere phrase or idea. If 
existent above the heavens, He is too great and mysterious for 
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me to know or to worship. I must therefore appeal to lesser 
spirits, perhaps of departed worthies, who may be regarded as 
His local mandarins and constabulary. »” Man needs some 
divinity as an object of worship, is the truth proclaimed by 
every larger temple and lesser local shrine. And further, 
ghosts of deceased ancestors are insufficient for his needs. 

Then in the popular form of spirit-medium séances, 
although the idol is in the room with candles and incense 
before it, a sort of miniature mountain-chair is held aloft and 
swayed about, perhaps for an hour, to invite the spirit for which 
the idol stands, to come and take up his abode in it. Which 
means that the zdol is not regarded as the divinity itself, but at 
best his temporary resting place. Now, pinning down the 
minds of our hearers to that admission, we may ask them 
which is easier to believe: that a divine spirit can enter a 
carved and painted log, utterly devoid of any spiritual qualities 
whilst a mere log, but by the magic of a rough graving tool 
and paint-brush transformed into a residence for a spiritual 
being ; or that, on suitable preparation and invocation, man’s 
huing soul ttself may become the abode of a great, benevolent 
Spirit, already related to him as Creator and Preserver and 
| Saviour from sin? During the years when my task was to 
preach to outsiders, for an hour or even two daily, in a Hankow 
street chapel—and never a week without men starting up to 
their feet and standing for very intensity of interest—I never 
found that the above appeal failed to produce an_ effect. 
Rather did it ever serve to introduce the main practical item 
in the religion of the Bible, taken as a whole: ¢hat goodness 
and godliness involve awaiting upon the Lord to gain His 
indwelling presence and power over selfishness (#J, Ny), to the 
strengthening of the conscience (fi wp), and establishment of 


the whole character. ‘‘Yes, waiting upon Him if necessary | 


for an hour as in the preliminaries to your own spirit séances.’’ 
A truth which, I cannot help feeling, needs to be constantly 


proclaimed from every pulpit in every land, lest dealing with 


semi-prayerless hearts, our avoidance of direct reiterated teach- 
ing of this one thing. needful may ‘‘make the Word of God 


of none effect.’’ 

(C) Further, in the commoner sth etances and in the 
more refined planchette-séances practiced by the scholarly in so 
many guilds, we have before us no mere idle curiosity to inter- 


view the departed, but a longing for intercourse with an un- 
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seen divinity, a belief in his nearness, and in the possibility of 


such intercourse ; a longing which, in its higher reaches, may 


be gratified in the words: ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” 
We may be thankful that, with all his materialism, the Chinese 
scholar has not succeeded in shutting off all belief in the 
spiritual world, and may gain a leverage from practices adopted 
(if in two forms) by learned and unlearned alike in our dis- 
courses upon the approachableness of its Supreme Ruler. 

(D) Yin Yang and Feng Shui may not seem promising 
subjects for the Christian missionary, and yet the latter science, 
based on the theory of the former, is not without its suggestive 
points. Take the concrete example of a pagoda for instance. 
The origin of the pagoda seems to have been an umbrella, 
or umbrella-like shade placed over the ashes of the worthy, 
in regions adjacent to China. From this arose a double or 
treble umbrella as a mark of special honour, and finally a 
solid structure with its tiers of eaves evolved from the early 
umbrella design ; the object being still to mark the spot where 
sacred relics of some religious worthy were deposited. China 
adopted and developed the form of the pagoda, but does not 
seem to have made it a tower for the marking of sacred relics. 
Introduced by Buddhism, and in the T‘ang dynasty always 
associated with Buddhism, it became adopted under Feng Shut 
influence as a compensation for some deficiency in the contour 


of the land—a deficiency generally apparent to the artistic eye— 


by which it was supposed to be unreceptive to the felicitous 
influences of heaven. Far back in ancient China an uncon- 
secrated mountain was regarded as an offence to heaven, and 
rulers used to repair to mountain tops to worship the Supreme, 
but here is the idea of providing a compensation for some de- 
fect in the lesser hills or the plains; the pagoda being an 
erection which ‘‘answered’’ to the influences of heaven (as 
indeed the not ancient character % for pagoda signifies, being 
formed of earth and az answer). 

First of all, we ought to consult God in the choice of a 
dwelling and kindred matters as earnestly as the Chinese may 
consult a Feng Shut professor, so as to bring every part of our 
lives into accordance with heavenly influences, and there should 
be special heaven-pointing aspirations and prayers from those 
parts of our lives which we know to have been out of touch with 
the glory of God. Not only are our mountain-tops to be conse 
crated, but the workaday plains and the lesser hills of life. 
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Then in the Feng Shuz philosophy a pagoda is ‘‘ to bring 
heaven and earth into concordant unity, so that they may not 
be in a condition of severance.’’ ‘These words, with ‘‘man’”’ 
instead of ‘*earth,’’ occur in the ‘* Maxims’’ of Yang Hsiung, 
B. C. 53, A. D. 18), written concerning ‘‘the task of the 
Sages.” Do they not apply far more surely to One whose 
_ Person can bring the most defective parts of human nature 
into correspondence with the Divine? And just as our Lord— 
probably referring to a passage that Nathaniel had been 
pondering over ‘‘ under the fig-tree’’—used the ancient dream- 
ladder of Jacob as a type of Himself (John i. 51), so He would 
allow a Chinese imagination to picture Him as ¢he true pagoda 
of heavenly influence, raising the lowest in character and 
compensating for the most distressful of circumstances. 

(E) Related to Feng Shuz is the superstitious notion that 
every straight alley opposite the door of a dwelling is a proba- 
ble inlet of ghostly influences of unpropitious nature. Hence 
the stone set in the wall, or a wooden board in lieu of the 
stone, inscribed # jl] that is, the defiant question: 
‘Darest thou (the evil influence) withstand the (power of the) 
stone from (the sacred) T‘ai Mountain ?’”’ 

The first thing that strikes our olfactory sensibilities on 
close, warm days, is that such alleys are badly in need of 
a quantity of literal fexg and shuz (wind and water) to ventilate 
and flush them out, for they are choice breeding places for all 
manner of disease-germs, and we admire the wisdom of Moses 
in making sanitation part of the national religion, as indeed 
it has come to be of late years in every enlightened land. 
We have no more right in the sight of God to fling away our 
neighbour's health than we have to steal and squander hts 
goods. Indeed of the two crimes the latter may be the lesser. 

Then comes the deeper consideration : Every inlet to our 


lives a possible avenue of evil. For although ‘‘the earth is 


the Lord’s,” a very considerable portion of it is under the 
spell of demonsic influences. Lives wilfully exposed to temp- 
tation are sure to invite calamity, and unwatchfulness and 
prayerlessness may often turn our very blessings into curses 
(as in the solemn. words of Malachi ii. 2). Is there anything 
for us answering to a potent stone from a sacred mountain (a 
mountain specially associated with the ancient worship of 
God?) Nay, there is something more for us than this. A 
Chinese ideal is ‘‘immovable as the (sacred) T‘ai Mountain.’’ 
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The Christian ideal is ‘‘firm on the Rock of Ages:’’ Christ 
for foundation, Christ for corner-stone; a life founded upon © 
that Rock, a character built up of stones quarried from that 
Rock ; then in the confidence of complete prayerful reliance 
upon infinite stability the most tempted believer may say to 
the leagued powers of darkness: ‘‘Dare ye withstand the 
power of the T‘ai Mountain?’’ and reading Psalm ii, may 
even ‘‘learn to laugh with God.’’ Or, bearing in mind the 
common spectacle of the slab of stone, or piece of board, may 
safely sing : 
‘**T have a shield shall quell their rage, 
And drive the alien armies back ; 


Pourtrayed it bears a bleeding Lamb, 
I dare believe in Jesu’s Name.”’ 


With the above hints of an attitude and method to be 
“commended, one may leave the subject to be worked out 
further by missionary 1eaders, each for himself. 
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Memorials to the Dead and their Relation to 
Christian Practice 
BY REV. W. S. PAKENHAM-WALSH 


66 ND some there be which have no memorial, who 
A are perished as though they had not been and 
are become as though they had not been born.” 
This pathetic little verse occurs in the great passage in 
Ecclesiasticus, beginning, ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men,”’ 
aud I quote it because it must be the unuttered cry of many 
Chinese Christians in our own day. There may be splendid 
. exceptions, but speaking generally the Chinese Christians have 
no memorials and perish as though they had not been. 

On becoming Christians they are cut off from their many 
memorial customs ; for them the 7 8A, or feast of graves, is no 
more; 4; AW #, the ancestral worship on the 15th of the 
7th moon, ceases; they cannot burn incense on the rst day 
of the roth moon, the -- AU Mf, nor can they any longer join 
in the home worship of ancestors with their relations at the 4 
#%, the feast of the 11th moon. In fact we hardly realize 
how much in the way of heathen memorial rites they give 
up, and perhaps we hardly realize how little. in the way 
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of Christian memorial rites we give them. Our own beautifully 
kept English cemeteries in China, and our many ways of keeping 
in mind our loved ones, should draw out our hearts in deeper 
sympathy for our Chinese brethren who have lost so much and 
have so little given them to make up for it. I am speaking of 
externals. We give them something worth all their old 
memorials put together, but we do not give them those 
external expressions of sympathy which, human nature being 
what it is, we value ourselves and which they would probably 
value even more. Some may say, indeed some have said it to 
me: ‘*This is an entirely Chinese question, and we must 
leave it to the Chinese church to solve,’’ but while fully 
agreeing that: the Chinese Christians themselves must have 
a large voice in any decision come to, I cannot but think 
that, as their teachers and guides, we are not entitled to 
shelve the problem in that way, but that it is our duty to seek 
‘in céoperation with themselves to direct the issue, and also 
that they expect us in this, as in other matters, to give them a 
lead and to take them fully into our confidence. 

As a word limit has been set to this paper, I shall try to 
condense my thoughts into a few suggestions, which it will be 
understood are open to the fullest criticism. 

Firstly. I would retain as far as possible the feast of 
the # 8. I would again advocate the retention of the 
name in all Christian communions. It is a beautiful title, 
“the clear bright festival,’? and the name has nothing 
idolatrous about it. Just as we retain the old Anglo-Saxon 
title Easter, so let us retain the older and more beautiful 
Chinese title 7 8. The two heathen festivals are almost an 
exact parallel, falling as they do about the same time in spring. 
We retain the old name Easter, the name of an Anglo-Saxon 
goddess, but we explain our use of it by saying: ‘‘ Kaster, or 
the festival of the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
Let us do exactly the same for the Chines2 and accustom them 
to speak of the jf 84, or the festival of the resurrection of 
Christ. Let us explain our English usage of Easter to the 
Chinese clergy and leaders and teach them to regard in the 
same way their own beautiful title. They will respond as 
teadily and gladly as did our forefathers, and in a very short 
time the power of the Gospel will have captured what will 
be to all future generations of Chinese Christians a great 
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Secondly. I would advocate the use of Christian services 
at the graves or in the Christian cemeteries. At the j BA the 
heathen are repairing their graves, covering them with paper 
money and bewailing hopelessly their lost ones. Let us 
show them the better way. It was a great surprise to me 
to know that many were already working along this line and 
that in several places such services had already been begun. 
“Twice a year, on Easter and. All Saints’ Day, we visit 
the cemeteries in a body ; the whole congregation following 
choir and clergy in procession. Hymns such as ‘ The strife is 
o’er, the battle done,’ ‘For all the saints who from their 
labours rest,’ are sung at the graves, prayers and thanksgivings 
are said, teaching and preaching follow by several speakers, 
directed at first to the Christians and afterwards to the crowds 
of non-Christians who have flocked around ;’’ this is an extract 
from a letter from a member of the Episcopal Mission in 
Hankow. ‘‘ We have on Easter Sunday gathered a congregation 
of our people in the church cemetery and there held a service 
of thanksgiving for the hope of the Gospel. Our service this 
last Easter took this form ; we sang, first of all, the hymn, 

Give me the wings of faith to rise 
Within the veil and see 


The saints above, how deep their joys, 
How bright their glories be. 


Then we had the reading of Scripture, suitable passages, 
and an address; a hymn for the children, ‘ There is a Happy 
Land,’ a prayer, and closed with the hymn, ‘Come let us 
join our cheerful songs with angels round the throne.’ This 
service is now in its third year, and it has been a success, having 
met a decided need on the part of our Christians.’’ This is an 
extract from a letter which I received last year from a member 
of the London Mission. I mention these as examples of what 
is being actually done, nor does there seem to be any reason 
why similar services should not be held with advantage and 
blessing by every communion all over China. Indeed the 
Anglican Communion is already planning for such a move. 
The Anglican Conference at Shanghai in 1909 A.D. appointed 
a committee to prepare and report to the next conference 
among other services a special service ‘‘for use at graves at 
the Ch’ing Min Festival.”’ 

_ In connection with these services we might also change 
the heathen custom of covering the graves with paper into 
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the more generally recognised Christian custom of laying upon 


them white flowers, symbolic of the white robes and purity of 
‘heaven. Also at this season at least, if not oftener, the 
Chinese Christians might be encouraged to repair and tend 
their graves, an office of love now sadly neglected and which 
must at times lead to a misunderstanding of the Christian 
position and be a real hindrance to our work. 

Thirdly. I would advocate the use of some kind of 
memorial tablet. I am well aware that on this point we shall 
not all immediately agree and also that such a vexed question 
must finally be settled by the Chinese themselves. There are 
those who believe that the old ancestral tablets can be dis- 
associated from idolatry and be continued to be used by the 
converted families. There are others who think that a new 
form of tablet, or at least a new tablet, is an essential, and it 
may be that until the time when the church in China is strong 
enough and united enough to suggest some one common 
practice that in this matter various uses may obtain. In the 
Chinese Anglican Cathedral at Hankow at the present time 
the names of all the members of the congregation who have 
died within the year are read out on All Saints’ Day, and their 
names are inscribed upon large and handsome tablets of black 
enamelled wood, hung on the walls of the nave near the seats 
of the Christians. Appropriate texts are embossed in gilt 
characters at the top of the tablets, of which there are eight. 
Each tablet is planned to be large enough to contain the names 
of all those who pass to the life beyond the grave within a 
period of five years. These tablets were all given by the Chinese 
Christians themselves in memory of the late Bishop Ingle. 

This idea of making tablets to take the place of the 
ancestral tablets was proposed a good many years ago by Pastor 
Kranz, and it may finally commend itself to the Chinese 
church as the solution of the problem. At the same time we 
should remember the casting away or destruction of the old 
ancestral tablets is forbidden by existing Chinese law. A 
speaker at a recent conference in Shanghai drew attention to 
the law under which the Chinese now live, namely, that ‘‘ to 
cast away or destroy the ancestral tablet is like casting away 
or destroying the corpses of parents. The penalty for such an 
offence is decapitation.”’ 

Is it too bright a hope to entertain that as the Chinese 
church becomes more enlightened and waxes stronger in faith 
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and knowledge, it may prove to us and to all men that the 
Gospel is the power of God even unto the salvation of the 
ancestral tablets from the superstitions which have entwined 
themselves around. them? Meanwhile might we not follow 
the lead of Hankow, using the new Christian tablets in our 
churches while leaving the old ancestral tablets an open 
question for the home ? 

Fourthly. We might introduce much more widely the idea 


_Of memorials in the churches, such as pulpits, reading desks, 


fonts, etc. I hesitate to say stained glass windows, though 
I know of at least one church in China where stained glass 
memorial windows have been put up. But when leading 
Chinese Christians are called Home, the subject of a memo- 
rial might then be discussed and much might spring from 
such discussions. ‘‘Some there be,’’ nay, many of our best, 
‘*which have no memorial who are perished as though they 
had not been.’’ 

Not long ago I suddenly met what I at first sight took for 
a heathen funeral procession. In front came a native band, 
followed by men carrying flags and banners. I did not at once 
notice that on the banners were Christian texts and mottoes ; 
then came the coffin covered by a large Chinese red canopy ; 
close behind the coffin followed a chair carrying what I at first 
thought was the ancestral tablet, but which I discovered to be 
a picture of the deceased, an elderly Chinese gentleman. My 
curiosity being aroused I followed to the grave, and to my 
astonishment heard the strains of a Christian hymn and realized 
that I was attending a Chinese Christian funeral. Great 
crowds had come together, and an old missionary with white 
hair, standing by the open grave, spoke to them of the 
Christian hope of immortality and fuller life beyond. It was 


. all so Chinese and from their point of view so reverent and 


impressive that my Western prejudices and consternation soon 
gave way to admiration, and the conviction was once more 
impressed upon me, a conviction which I would in turn seek 
to impress upon others, that in our attitude towards these 
old Chinese customs we must, to a much greater extent 
than at present, become Chinese that we may win Chinese, 
retaining all that is good in the old, while supplementing and 
enriching the Chinese church from our own rich Western 
store. 
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Some Chinese Feasts and the Christian Attitude 
Towards Them 


[The major portion of the first half of the following article, stating the 
blem brought forward for discussion, is taken from a paper read by the 
oy G. F. Mosher before a conference of the American Episcopal Church 
Mission held .in Shanghai, The responsibility for the suggestions contained 
in the second half of the paper rests, however, with the compiler.—EDpITorR, } 


DAPTATION has ever been one of the predominant 
characteristics of the Christian church. A completed 
- revelation on the part of God did not mean the completed 
apprehension of that revelation on the part of His people ; as new 
conditions were met they would call for new aspects of Christian- 
ity, and though these aspects were not wanting, it is scarcely to 
be expected that their presence could be immediately recognised. 
God’s method with the Jews becomes our consoling thought in 
those moments of depression when it seems that the great forces 
of heathenism cannot be overthrown. It also becomes the model 
upon which we must build our work. Perfectly adapting His 
revelation as He did to that which the Jews from time to time 
were able to receive, He has set for us an example of adaptation 
upon which must depend all of our success. History shows us 
conclusively that the rapidity and thoroughness of the triumph 
of Christianity has ever been in direct proportion to its adaptive 
_ powers. Christianity, when it is brought for the first time to 
a non-Christian people, is indeed a stranger in a strange land. 
This was never more true than it is in the present day when, 
having been thoroughly adapted to the occident, it is brought 
from the west back to the east, in which it had its origin, to be 
once more adapted to the orient. But the more one studies 
the problem the more vivid becomes his realization that it is 
not Christianity but the Christian that is to be adapted. There 
is scarcely anything more striking in the whole study of the 
Bible than the way in which the customs of the Chinese inter- 
pret some of the most difficult passages in the Old or. even in 
the New Testament. And it is this fact which gives occasion 
for the paper on the need of adaptation. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the progress of the church 
in this empire is the inability of the modern missionary to 
adapt himself to oriental life. We who are born and trained 
in lands that are esssentially Christian and are brought up to 
view our religion as the only perfect one, acquire a subconscious 
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but very real and vivid impression that in Christianity is to be 
found nothing but good, while in all other religions one looks 
for little that is good. Modern missions had their inception 
under such a conception of the religious life of the world, and 
perhaps it is not too much to say that of the new arrivals in 
mission fields to-day only an exceedingly small proportion are 
free of the necessity for unlearning it. The argument would be 
simply, Where there is not pure doctrine there cannot of course 
be pure life. And herein, curiously enough, lies the root of the 
belief that it is useless to labour for the salvation of heathen 
peoples. There are those who conceive that the Chinese, being — 
believers in, and a product of, a false religion must of necessity be 
a false people. They. are not exactly human with human souls. 
This point of view is in evidence among many whom we meet 
in the home land. Later,.as we journey to our fields of labour, 
it is strenuously forced upon us by our fellow-passengers on the 
great ocean steamers, and when we have arrived at our destina- 
tions we find large communities of men and women whom we 
can in many ways respect and admire, who presumably know 
the natives and native life and to whom the question has 
ceased to be one that admits of any doubt whatever. Yet we 
can lose neither faith nor courage. Christianity has doue 
wonderful things for our forefathers. Personally we have come 
to know Christ by what He has done for ourselves. And so, 
somewhat with faint hearts possibly, but with hope ever strong, 
we take up our task. | | 
The first awakening soon comes. Some older missionary 
lets fall a remark with regard to some form of Chinese life that 
it is superior to the same thing at home. Our suspicions are 
aroused. Can any good thing. come out of Nazareth? But 
shock follows shock until we’ become accustomed to the idea 


- that in truth every product of the native religion is not neces- 


sarily bad. Indeed we one day find ourselves coming to 
similar thought about certain customs without help from 
others. Again and again we have this experience until finally 
all our thinking powers are aroused and our minds are turned 
to the solution of this new problem. We ask how these things 
that seem so purely the product of Christian teaching have come 
to be part and parcel of the life of a people to whom Christian- 
ity is as yet practically unknown. Further enquiry develops 


the fact that they have been found already existent by the 


church before the days of present missionary effort. It is not 
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true then that all the good things of this world found their 
origin in historic Christianity. Our minds thus are opened to 
the whole question of what Christianity owes to the many 
religions, or rather to the many customs which are the outcome 
of the religions with which it has been in contact. 

A study of some of the Christian rites and ceremonies 
common to all the churches will show the presence of much 
which is not Christian in origin but which has become so by 
adoption. It has ever been a principle of the Christian church 
to make use of heathen ceremonies by taking them bodily and 
changing such portions of them as were distinctly contrary to 
the teaching of Christianity and also leaving such as were the 
‘offspring of the national life, and using existing festivals which 
have a strong hold upon the people and have dominated their 
lives, by establishing festivals similarly great, making them 
similarly attractive with the frank intention of entirely over- 
throwing their rivals. The festivals of Easter and Christmas 
and many of the ceremonies connected with weddings and 
funerals. may be instanced as cases in point. Pagan Rome, 
Teutonic folklore, and Druid festivals have each in their turn 
been used to contribute to the conquest of the Christian church 
in the lands of Europe. 


CHINESE RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


Upon us, as founders of the Christian church in China, 
there lies a great responsibility: ‘‘ Just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.’? There are in the world but few scholars 
who are capable of discerning the essential differences in men 


of various races or nations; there are in the church but few - 


theologians who are capable of distinguishing between the 
essentials and non-essentials of Christian teaching. We asa 
body are, for the most part, included in neither class, and yet 
we have to accomplish a work based on the findings of both. 
Our problem is in the concrete, however, through being limited 
in scope to a single nation, and herein lies that which removes 
all sense of oppression at thought of the magnitude of the task. 
We are to study the customs of the Chinese people, discover 
which of them are heathen and which are national, adapt 
the former and allow the latter to take care of themselves. 
The difficulty of the task lies in the fact that in China, as else- 
_ where, the customs of the people are not heathen or national 
but heathen and national, ‘The two are so inseparably woven 
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as to be well-nigh indecipherable ; yet this is not invariably 
the case, and there are instances in which it would seem that 
we have not made the progress that could reasonably have been 
expected. Whether difficult or simple, it were inexcusable in 
us not to attack the problem with the same earnestness and 
fearlessness that we have seen characterised the church in her 
beginnings in other lands. : 

Our concern to-day is, first, to enumerate the more im- 
portant of Chinese festivals and to note something of what 
they mean and how they are celebrated. Second, to suggest 
a means by which they can be adapted to Christian use. ~ 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


In regard to marriage in China our course is plain. Bishop 
Graves has given to us, in No. 2 of the Morrison Society 
Papers, an account of the essentials of a Chinese wedding, 
which I shall take the liberty to quote as it stands :— 


‘‘The customs used in Chinese marriages fall naturally into 
two divisions : those of the betrothal and those of the wedding. 

(Betrothal).—In Chinese betrothals the important point for 
us to notice is that the parties concerned are not the principals. 
The contract is really made between the families of the future 
bride and groom as represented by the heads of the respective 
families, those in whose fatria potestas the persons to be betrothed 
stand. This is the first and most fundamental distinction between 
Chinese and Christian marriage. Among the Chinese the heads 
of the families alone choose, and the inclination of the principal 
parties is not consulted. 

The preliminary negotiations are carried on through go- 
betweens (fit A). When an agreement has been brought 
about, presents are sent to the family of the bride (#4 3%), and 
cards with the names and date of birth of the parties are in- 
terchanged (ff §§). If these are accepted a settlement is effect- 


| = oi sending proof (#4 #{), and a contract is written called 


The festivities of the betrothal then commence. The 


“services of a fortune-teller are usually asked to determine 


whether the horoscopes of the parties, as expressed in the 
cards (Ji =), allow them to marry. The parties are now 
betrothed, and the binding character of the betrothal is such 
that it gives both parties a right to sue for the conclusion of the 
marriage and will be enforced by the courts. . 

(The Wedding).—VYears may pass, and usually do pass, 


before the conclusion of the marriage. When the time comes, 
) are sent to the father of the 


resents of different sorts (#4 #& 


bride and a further document (9§ Z#) is exchanged. In this 
contract the number of the presents and amount of money to be 
sent to the bride’s family are expressly stipulated? Then a day is 


fixed for the marriage (fH 3). 
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On the day before the wedding-day the presents, furniture, 
clothing, etc., of the bride are carried through the streets in pro- 
cession to the bridegroom’s house. 

On the wedding-day the bridegroom goes in person to the 
bride’s house to bring her home. 

The bride, seated in a red chair, is brought in procession to 
her new home, where she is formally received by the bridegroom. 
The bride and groom wor-hip heaven and earth (Ff #) and 
enter the bridal chamber, where they drink cups of wine, which 
they exchange with each other, and the marriage is finished. The 
wife is considered to have left forever her own family and to 
belong henceforth to the family of her husband (Hi &). 

A curious and coarse custom of playing practical jokes on the 
married pair, called ‘nao-fang’ ([g} FR), follows on the cere- 
mony. and there is the usual feasting, which accompanies all 
transactions of importance in China. 

These are the customs in brief which are generally used in 
Chinese betrothals and marriage throughout the empire, though 
every place has more or less of local customs which need not 
concern us here.’’ 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


When a Chinese becomes so seriously ill as to alarm his 
family, they immediately have recourse to a variety of supersti- 
tious practices in the hope, not so much of curing, as of 
exorcising the malady and so restoring him to health. ‘They 
propitiate divinities, expel various deadly influences, appease 
an angry god, repeat the formula for dissolving grudges, invite 
the god of medicine to the house, get ten men to become 
‘security ’’ for the sick person, call back the departing spirit, 
follow the directions of a certain book of charms, burn a paper 
image as a substitute, and so on ad infinitum. In spite of 
them all every Chinese eventually dies, probably in his best 
clothes and in the main room of the house, to which he is 
carried when hope is abandoned. ‘The priests are then called, 
a tablet set up by his side, a near-by table is prepared with 
food, lamps, and incense, wailing is commenced, which is main- 
tained principally by the women of the house, paper-money is 
burned, lanterns—white ones—hung at the door, a mat-porch 
is put up, the musicians are called and the caterer notified. 
The body, sumptuously dressed, is put into as expensive a 
cofin as the family feel able to buy and a necromancer 
is called to find a lucky place for interment. From death 
to burial a longer or shorter time may elapse according 
to circumstances whatever the length of time, from one 
end of it to the other, there is a succession of rites and 
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ceremonies and feastings that are so scrupulously formal and 
exact and so confusedly mixed together that I confess myself 
utterly baffled in my attempt to give a brief description of the 
essentials. With just one further remark, then, we shall leave 
this portion of our subject for the present. Amongst a people 
of such exceedingly strong affections as the Chinese it is 
impossible that there should not be great sorrow and a sense of 
real bereavement at the death of a loved one, but so elaborately 


and superstitiously formal are all of their ceremonies at this 


time that their real feelings are completely misrepresented, and 
to a Christian this is the most cruel part of it all. 


OTHER FESTIVITIES. 


During the course of a year there are fourteen festivals 
observed by the Chinese, which I have roughly divided into 
four classes. 

I. Those when financial obligations must be met. 

The greatest festival of the entire year is that of the New 
Year. The first day itself is the greatest, but the real festival 
extends through the fifth day and to a smaller extent through 
the fifteenth. This festival has its preparation, and also, 
as I have stated, its following days, all business obligations 
must be met, New Year’s calls are paid, and everywhere 
are feasts. 

The 23rd Day of the 12th Moon, known as Song-tsau- 
kyuin (3% % @) is the anticipatory day, when the household 
god’s paper representation is burned (probably outside the back 
door, as being nearest to the kitchen where he resides), thus 
sending him to heaven to make report of his family before 
Nyok-waung-da-tt. Z-koo (#% %) and red sugar are eaten 
by the people on this day; they are sticky, and the inference 
is that if the ¢sau kyuin (fj #) should eat them his lips would 
stick together, so that when asked a question by his superior 
be would be able to reply only in the affirmative by ‘‘z,”’ 
‘2? (hence the name ‘‘Z-o0’’) aud so make report of 
nothing but the good. 

On the sth Day of the rst Moon the shopkeepers extend 
a welcome to Dze Zung Lau Ya ( ih # FH), the god of riches 
or money. Thus they insure good business, which is riches, 
for the year. The rite consists merely in setting off fire-. 
crackers, and there is a small feast on the night of the 


4th and the morning of the sth. 
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On the r5th Day of the rst Moon is held the feast of 
lanterns, known as NVyoen-siau-isth (jC HH). At night 
lighted lanterns are hung, and the children have rabbit 
Janterns or horse lanterns for playthings. On this day the 
household god returns and once more takes up his abode 
in the kitchen. The people eat yoen-ts (iJ -) which, being 
round in. shape, symbolizes completeness, in the hope that 
thus all they undertake during the year will be completed. 
This is the last festival immediately connected with the 
New Year. 

On the 5th Day of the sth Moon, once more all debts 
must be cancelled. This festival is known as 7oen-ng (jm 4) 
or Zaung-ng (tq “), and has a touching story connected with 
it In ancient times there was a mandarin, named Choeh 
Nyoen ‘J Ji) high in the state and much esteemed by the 
Emperor for his singleness of purpose and devotion to country. 
But jealousy was finally aroused, and the Emperor degraded 
him. Disappointed and chagrined he threw himself into a 
creek and was drowned. The people, however, were devoted 
to him and deified him. Boats made in the form of dragons 
(hence the popular English designation of the day as the 
“dragon-boat festival’’) go about on the creeks for the 
purpose of finding his body and bringing it to land, and from 
them rice is thrown into the water for him to eat. As sug- 
gestive of this rice thrown to him, the people feast on Zsong-ts 
(#@ F-), which is rice wrapped in a leaf. 

A third and last time accounts are cleared on the r5th Day 
of the 8th Moon, known as Pah-nyoeh-pen (J. KH) or Tsong- 
seu (4 #K); in English the mid-autumn festival. This is 
really a festival in honour of the harvest moon, observed 
because the moon has a ring around it and puts out all of its 
glory. ‘The people eat myoeh-ping or moon cakes and 
burn incense made into shapes of baskets, towers, etc. 

II. The Worship of Ancestors. 

In the 3rd Moon occurs 73‘2ug-ming (#§ A) or the feast 
of graves. ‘The mandarins go to the ancestral halls of the city 
in which they hold office, and there burn incense and candles 
to show their respect for the dead. The people go to the 
graves of their respective ancestors, upon which they put food 
and burn paper money, all of which is for the use of the dead 
in the regions beyond. Some of the people have feasts at 
home, but the emphasis of the ceremonies on this day is laid 
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on those at the graves. There is also a procession, and the 
five gods (generally but not always supposed to be those of 
gold, wood, water, fire, and earth) are carried to the ‘Public 
burying 

On the 15th Day of the 7th Moon, known merely as 73‘zh- 
nyoeh-pen there is ancestral worship in the homes. 
Offerings of food are made on the home altar and afterwards 
eaten by the family. There is also a procession similar to the 
one of 73s ‘22g-ming. 

On the 1st Day of the roth Moon, known as Zeh-nyoeh- 
tsau (-- Fj Wi) food is placed and incense burned on the home 
altar. Also there is the third and last procession of the gods 
to the public burying ground. 

In the r1th Moon occurs Zoug-ts (& 7), or the first 
day of winter. This is one of the greater festivals of the year. 
It is, in a way, everybody’s birthday, and though it is more 
usual to count a person a year older on New Year’s Day, it is 
really on this day that the count should be made. Ancestors 
are worshipped at home in the same way as before, and at night 
nearly every family has a feast, especially the rich, who wear 
their full robes. A proverb says: Zong-ts-doo-koo-sing-nyien 
(& % K iw BH F), that is, Zong-ts is greater than New 
Year’s Day. 

III. Beginnings of Seasons. 

In the 1st Moon occurs Lzh-ts‘ung (3 FR) or the first day 
of spring. On this festival all civil mandarins worship a 
paper cow in the courtyard of the yamén and whip it three 
times. There is then a rush on the part of the yamén-runners © 
and other people present to secure the different parts of the 
cow. ‘The main object is to secure the head, as this promises 
success throughout the year in catching thieves and other 
. culprits. I am unable to find any explanation of this worship 
of the cow. 

During the 4th Moon comes Zzh-‘au (3~ BH), the first day 
of summer. The people weigh themselves ‘‘ to see,’’ as I have 
heard it stated, ‘‘what progress they have made during the 
year.’’? They also drink fermented rice wine and eat salted 
eggs, plums, etc., as these are supposed to prevent sickness in 
the summer. 

The first day of winter, because of the nature of its 
observance, we have already noticed under the division relating 
to ancestor worship. 
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IV. Miscellaneous. 

There remain two festivals that are not in any of the three 
classes given. | 

On the 30th Day of the 7th Moon is the birthday of the 
god of earth, known as Di-dzaung-waung-boo-sah-sang-nyth 
(th 2 4E When the god of earth opens his eyes 
the moon will shine, and therefore people can see. This 
festival is observed by burning incense-sticks in the door-way 
at night. 
On the 9th Day of the 9th Moon is Dzong-yang (i fB), 
when people eat dzong-yang cakes. The general thought of 
the day seems to be one of increase, principally in knowledge. 

Of course there are other feasts than these and other ways 
_ of observing these than the ways mentioned. One may not 
generalise for the whole of China, as customs differ so very 
greatly from place to place. I think, though, that we have 
now come to the point where we are ready in a measure to 
make some suggestions as to how the church may best adapt 
herself in accordance with her old custom to the needs and the 
pleasures of the people. 


II. 


At the outset of the consideration of the right Christian 
attitude towards Chinese festivals the categorical imperative of 
the faith must be fixed in mind. No terms can be suggested 
in regard to idolatry, where it is recognized as such, and there 
can be no compromise with evil. But we are here dealing 
with matters which are not inherently evil and are frequently 
only adventitiously idolatrous. In the matter of marriage and 
funeral customs, to which our attention must be first and chiefly 
given, since here arise practical difficulties constantly affecting 
the work and administration of the church from within, it has to 
be noted that these customs, wheresoever they may be found, 
have been built up upon a religious foundation. Whatever 
superstitious extravagances and vicious practices may have 
accrued to them, there remains no doubt of their prime religious 
significance. Here, then, is a common starting point, At the 
basis of the customs observed in connection with weddings and 
funerals (and likewise, clearly enough, in connection with 
ancestral worship) we find a factor which is one in purpose and 
instinct, though differing widely in degree and value, with the 
Christian attitude. That is, we have already to hand for our 
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Christian service an essential, the parallel, as it were, of the 
spiritual nature of man in connection with the work of preach- 
ing, which it is our business to make use of for the purpose 
of the conversion of custom. ‘That essential may be summed 
up thus: ‘In the crises of life (and death is its last crisis) it is 
spiritual power which overrules.’ And in our use of it we are 
on sure ground, for we are at one in such an attitude with the 
divine process of revelation and with the method of the apostolic 
and historic Church of Christ. The Christian method of attack 
not only ought not to be, but it need not be, the frontal one of 
destructive overthrow, since much that is already contained in, — 
and an indispensable part of, the customs under consideration 
is ours to commandeer for Christ. It awaits only the gift of 
right direction to become our most potent ally. 

It is very needful to remind ourselves of the plain fact that 
it is only with matters that are universally and spiritually 
essential that the Christian missionary to a non-Christian people 
is directly concerned. There is nothing in the Gospel which we 
proclaim which makes it any part of the work of the Christian 
church to change the forms of habit or custom in order to pave 
the way for the occidentalization of the world. The Gospel 
is our charge, not sociology. Our action and attitude should be 
such as to make it evident that while Christianity is bound to 
develop certain aspects of existing national life in a given direc- 
tion wherever it is preached, it is no part of its programme to 
denationalize. Were it possible for every missionary to come 
to a true understanding of how much that is merely national 
or Western in form, has been superimposed upon the foundation 
facts of the New Testament injunction, and how much that is 
expedient in the West, is not merely unessential but definitely 
inexpedient in Eastern lands, many of our difficulties in dealing 


_ sympathetically and practically with such customs as we are 


discussing would disappear. The test to be applied is con- 
sistency with pure doctrine and Scripture precept and not that 
of comparison with the practice of the churches we represent 
in this Eastern land. 

In a consideration, therefore, of the marriage customs in 
vogue in China attention should be given to certain proceedings 
in our Western Christian mode, which are common to our 
churches, but altogether unessential to the act of marriage 
viewed as a religions ceremony. Some of these may be, 
and are, not merely inexpedient but truly distasteful to the 
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oriental mind. Neither the absence of a certain formula, nor 
of the passing of a ring, nor of the declaration on the part 
of a minister, may be held necessarily to invalidate the mar- 
riage service so long as certain root essentials are observed. 
Marriage is at once a legal contract and a religious act to the 
Christian mind, and the legal contract of the West is not that 
of the East. In its relation to matriage, here as in Western 
lands, the task of the church is to harmonize the legal and the 
religious forms of the service. 

In China the law requires a previous regular contract, 
a mutual parental consent and recognition and a formal public 
declaration of union. Custom demands the worship of heaven 
and earth and the drinking of a cup of wine by the groom and 
bride. Other numerous customs are involved which are bound 
to exhibit, and are indeed rapidly undergoing, change as the 
nation moves along the path of social progress. _ 

Now the church has to recognize and endorse these 
legal claims. It may modify them, but its marriages mus? be 
legal. What it has to eliminate, or rather transform, is the 
worship of heaven and earth, making the act one of worship 
of the eternal and true God. It has also by education and 
precept to sanctify the whole conception of the marriage rite. 
But it should do this on a basis of Chinese custom and not of 
Western practice. By its insistence upon the religious nature 
of marriage, as a matter which concerns the welfare of indivi- 
dual souls as well as the convenience of families, it is also 
bound, sooner or later, to modify the existing harsh and 
unsatisfactory method of impersonal betrothal. 

So also in matters connected with funeral and kindred 
ceremonies, the relation of the living with the dead and of the 
dead with the spiritual world, our work is that of wise Chris- 
tian conservation. Wrongly enough, but very certainly, the 
word has gone forth over all China that foreigners have neither 
regard nor reverence for their dead. Is not the indiscriminate 
break which Chinese Christians have generally been taught to 
make between the old and the new ways of life largely respon- 
sible for this unfounded report? Has the method of the 
missionary taken away too much and given too little in return ? 
Chinese are often astonished beyond measure by the first sight 
which is given them of our foreign cemeteries in the treaty 
ports. The neatness, the obvious care and attention given 
to the dead is so entirely opposed to what they have heard 
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in this: respect that they are filled with admiration. In deal- 
ing with the question of cemeteries there is a great oppor- 
tunity given to the Christian church. Means, too, should 
be devised whereby rites and ceremonies which are now 
in the hands of the Buddhist and Taoist priests shall be 
replaced by definite services of Christian prayer. It is not 
sufficient simply to evict those customs which, however 
degraded, are yet the proof of imperishable spiritual desire in 
the hours of life’s deepest need. Something positive must be 
provided. For the spiritual nature, equally with material 
nature, abhors a vacuum. Our pastors cannot be too assiduous 
in their attendance upon Christian families which are suffering 
loss by death. 

Likewise in the matter of the memorials of the dead it 
would seem that in our laudable endeavour to avoid the 
dangers of ancestor worship we have erred in excess on the 
other side. Ina land where the presence and the memorials of 
the dead call forth expressions of deep reverence and devotion 
from the living we have failed to use aright this most effective 
instrument for Christian service. Surely we may obtain, as 
we may also confer, much benefit from a wise recognition 
of such customs. Is it not remarkable that the festival 
of Ching Ming has not been generally laid hold of for this 
purpose? Here is a festival purer in name, more uplifting in 
character and altogether less pagan in association than the 
old Easter ; nevertheless our Christian Easter has become to 
us perhaps the most spiritual and.soul-inspiring of all the 
feasts in the church calendar. Ching Ming should surely be 
taken and renewed in the name of Christ and in the power of 
His resurrection. 

Again it is no part of our Christian duty to attempt to 


. fasten upon the Chinese church our Western calendar. There 


is no sufficient reason to urge against the keeping of the Easter 
festival at the Ching Ming season. It is helpful doubtless to 
keep holiday with the church universal; the reform of the 
national calendar, which is proceeding apace and is only a 
question of time in China will, however, attend to that. In 
the religious observance of the New Year there is no need to 
intrude our Western reckoning upon the Chinese Christians. It 
is rather the privilege of the foreign worker in China to join 
whole heartedly with the Christian observance of New Year as 
zt zs. The institution of a watch night service of an especially 
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impressive character, should take the place of the old heathen 
custom of worship in the temples and serve to greet the coming 
year. Through the special New Year season united services 
of praise are already common, and it is an illustration of the 
yalue of the whole position herein urged to note how enthusias- 
tically the Chinese have taken up a modified observance of the 
united week of prayer. Once the way has been opened they 
are keen in response to the effort to turn old festivals into ways 
of Christian life. 

Missionary effort is but at the threshold of the many 
opportunities which lie before it, and as the Christian mission- 
ary learns, in consultation with the best and wisest of his 
Chinese fellow-workers, the inner meaning and hidden sancti- . 
ties of existing festivals and ceremonies he cannot fail to find a 
better and a surer method of overcoming the false with the true 
by a wise adaptation than any process of mere iconoclasm can 
prove. There could never be, as there need not be, any 
slurring over of idolatrous wickeduess or superstitious folly, 
but there should be a ready recognition of any present good 
aud a constant prayer for wisdom and guidance in making 
the adaptation of existing usage for the conversion of the 
people of the Empire. It is better because it is wiser, as 
it is indeed also more scriptural and more accordant with 
scriptural precedent; more true also to God, since in line 
with His divine method in revelation, to lead men from 
what of truth they have to what He would have them attain 
to. The very fact and process of conversion is a turning, not 
a breaking nor a mere destruction ; it is the expulsion of evil 
by the possessive power of good. There remains the same 
soul, the same life, but the changed heart and the new 
outlook. As to the individual, so through him to the nation. 
We are called and commissioned by our missionary service to 
the task of converting the festivals of the China calendar 
and the social and religious customs of the Chinese people. 
It is the Chznese Church of Christ which is our concern 
and to which we owe duty. 

W. NELSON BITTON. 


OO 
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Anglican Church Orders and the Problem of Unity 
To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: We are indebted to you for keeping the subject of 
church unity constantly before the missionary body in China, 


_ We all feel the urgency of the question. 


Some months ago you appealed to the Anglican Church to 
come to a definite conclusion as to the meaning to be attached 
to the phrase ‘‘the historic episcopate’’ and you add these 
words: ‘* Projects for union which would otherwise be march- 
ing solidly forward are halting to-day upon the opinion of 
our brethren, the leaders of the Anglican Communion.’’ I feel 
inclined to doubt this statement, but the reason why no answer 
has been given to your appeal is not only that the leaders of 
the Anglican Communion have not since met, but because 
that church does not wish to define its opinion on the subject 
of the Christian ministry otherwise than is done in its Articles 
and in the Preface to its Ordination Services, documents which 
everyone has in his hands. 

The lines there laid down have been followed in drawing 
up a constitution, at present provisional, for the church which 
we hope will be formed by the union of the English and 
American Dioceses in China. In the preamble to that con- 
stitution it is stated that we ‘‘ maintain the ministry of the 


church which we have received through the episcopate in 


the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, which orders 
have been in Christ’s church from the time of the apostles.” 
We there state how we have received the three-fold ministry 
and the time from which we believe it to have come. We do 
not express any opinion as to the orders of others or make any 
deduction as to the superiority of our own. | 

. Different opinions are of course held by individual mem- 
bers and groups of members_within our church. It is so, 
surely, in every church whose ideal is inclusive and not ex- 
clusive.. These opinions are allowed in the church, though 
not endorsed by its authority. As regards episcopacy and its 
value, various opinions are held. The opinion of a large sec- 
tion is represented bythe Bishop of Durham, Dr. H. C. G. 
Moule, and I venture to send you a copy of a paper of his, read 
lately before a gathering of about 1,500 clergy in London. 
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His name carries so much weight in China that I hope you 
may find room for a reprint of his moderate exposition of 
episcopacy in the pages of the RECORDER. | 3 3 
Our ambition is the formation of a church widely inclusive. 
There must be a common standard of essential doctrine, a 
common participation in baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
anda common ministry. Given unity in these things we may 
claim that we are one church. Within it a large diversity 
may be permitted, and will even be a sign of health. We of 
the Anglican Communion have learnt to tolerate and even to 
rejoice in a large measure of diversity. We look forward 
then with confidence that such questions as the recognition of 
ministers ordained and Christians admitted before the time of 
union will be easily decided by consultation when the time 
comes. Let others remember that the Church of England has 
always recognized the validity even of lay baptism and has 
constantly admitted to her communions Christians of other 
denominations in the largest spirit of charity. 0 ine 
The hope for reunion is in compreliension as regards 
opinion and practice and not in exclusion, and, as Bishop 
Graves said in the February RECORDER, in putting ‘‘ mere 
theological opinjons into a subordinate place.’ 


Believe me, yours truly, 
HERBERT J. MOLony, 
Bishop. 
NINGPO, March 14th, 1910. 


Address by the Rt. Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham 


The Church of England, true to its character and genius, 
utters itself with equal decision and restraint upon the theory 
and functions of the ministry. Its leading utterances are 
given in the Twenty-third Article and in the preface to 
the Ordinal. The Article speaks decisively for the normal 
necessity of commission through the church in order to 
regular ministry in the chureh. The bearer of the office of 
preaching and of ministration of sacraments must be lawfully 
called and sent ; called and sent by men who themselves have 
commission to do so. The preface speaks with much more 
detail about both office and commission. It affirms that it is 
historically certain that ‘* from the apostles’ time there have 
been these orders: Bishops, priests, and deacons ;’’ that these 
were ‘‘evermore’’ regarded as so sacred that their proposed 


bearers were first tested as to qualification and then admitted, 
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‘by lawful authority,’’ with prayer and the significant act of 
the laying-on of hands. Further, to secure historical con- 
tinuity for this triple order, and to surround it with ‘‘ reverent 


- esteem,’’ the church decrees that episcopal consecration or 


ordination shall be, for all her ministers, a necessary condition. © 

Such are these utterances on the positive side, the side of | 
decision. The great principle of commission in general, and 
the primzval date of the three-fold ministry in particular, and 
its sacred dignity and value, and the firm adherence of the 


Reformed Church to this order, could not be more explicitly 


stated. On the other hand the utterances are marked by that 
restraint and tolerance which is characteristic of the church of 
the prayer-book. In the Twenty-third Article no word is 
used which is not as.a fact equally fit to express the convic- 
tions of, for example, the Presbyterian. In the preface and 
in the cognate statement of the Thirty-sixth Article, nothing 
is said to the effect that the very existence of the Christian 
church is suspended on the three-fold order, so that this order 
can alone guarantee the working of the covenant of grace. 
And we have ample evidence that the framers of the Articles 
and of the Preface.meant so to restrain their statement. Posi- 
tively they believed wholly in the-primzval and Catholic 


authenticity of the triple system. But they had learnt great 


things from Scripture and from the vast contemporary history 
around them. And they forebore .o exaggerate a reverential © 
adherence to the ideal into a condemnation of every other type 
under any other conditions. 

The same balance of decision and restraint appears in the 
Ordinal itself. No other Ordinal known to me equals that in 
which our priests are set apart, for its sublime assertion of the 
spiritual and moral greatness of the commissioned Christian 
ministry. It is not only a phrase here and there which pro- 
duces this effect. It is the whole sacred thing. In detail it 
is above all that long and sternly tender address which the 
Bishop is ordered to deliver to the men before him just previous 
to the questions. Then the act of ordination itself is accom- 
panied by words of the utmost gravity and power, in which 
the faithful dispensation of the Word and the sacraments is 
enjoined in the very phrases used by the risen Lord to His 
whole church represented in the upper chamber on the even- 
ing of the resurrection day. The commission to forgive and 
to retain, given in precisely this place in an ordination service 
for presbyters, has of course its history, and oue point in that 
history is that the great formula was unknown there till the 
13th century. But into this it is impossible now to enter. It 
must be enough to express my own belief that the reformers, 
in retaining it, intended it to be construed mentally with the 


following words; ‘‘ Be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 
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God and of His holy sacraments.’’ It was to be thus, by 
faithful dispensation of Word and sacraments, that the com- 
wission was to be fulfilled as’ Jewel (an almost ‘‘ voice of 
the church’’ ) explains the matter. But my point is now that 
on any theory the ordaining words are of extreme solemnity. 
They invest the Christian presbyter with the responsibility for 
true Scriptural teaching and for true ministration, which is as 
- great and searching as human nature can sustain. And they 
guarantee to him, along with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery, the power of the Spirit Himself, to be received 
and wielded in his work. | 
I do not remark in detail on the two other services of the 
Ordinal. The holy solemnity of the ordination of the presby- 
ter stands pre-éminent. But the ordination of the deacon, and 
the consecration of the Bishop, though even this latter hardly 
reaches the spiritual elevation of its precursor, are altogether 
in harmony with it. From the first supremely solemn question 
put to the candidate for the diaconate to the last prayer over 
the new-made Bishop, the whole Ordinal keeps the thought 
of the ministry upon a level lofty and apart. It lays an em- 
phasis throughout upon the ministerial offices as so great, so 
responsible, so needful to the church, that divine call, and 
human call, and church commission, conveyed with deliberate 
solemnity, are all needed to form an adequate avenue to it. 
Then on the other hand the restraint of the Ordinal, the 
thing which it does not say, is as noteworthy as its positive 
elements. All along, in all the three services, it regards the 
Christian ministry as essentially a pastorate, not a mediation. 
Compare it with the Roman Pontifical, and the difference is 
indeed conspicuous. ‘There the deacon is commissioned, z#ter 
alia, to ‘* read the Gospel for the living avd the dead.’’ ‘The 
Roman priest receives a double commission: first presbyteral, 
with imposition of hands by Bishop and priests ; then sacerdotal 
by delivery of the holy vessels with the elements, followed 
shortly by imposition of the Bishop’s hands, with authority to 
forgive and to retain. Place this beside our order, with the 
noble simplicity of its one combined imposition of hands and 
the delivery of the Bible, and the contrast is significant. 
I venture to say that if in order to ministerial grace a sacerdotal 
commission, in a sacrificial and mediatorial sense of the words, 
as distinct from a commission for pastorate and leadership is 
necessary, the Pope was right in denying a valid ministry in 
Our ministers, ‘This, I think, is unaffected by the fact that we 
tetain the formula concerning forgiving and retaining. For 
though this stands connected by the tradition of ages with a 
proper sacerdotium, it proves, I think, on reflection to have no 
essential connection with it. It is the function rather of the 
accredited messenger than of the altar priest. 
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The stress of our Ordinal, to sum up these comments, lies 
supremely upon the spiritual pastorate of the flock, that reli-. 
gious office which, as it has been well said, was the personal © 
creation of out Lord Jesus Christ Himself. It commits to the 
man supremely the ministration of the divine Word, and 
along with it the guardianship of the ordinances of Christ. It 
bids him animate and enforce his ministry and leadership by 
his life, hid with Christ in God. It sends him out to do all in 
the spirit of a servant, not a master, reverencing the people of 


the Lord. And it sends to him, for all his needs, the special 


grace of the Holy Ghost. 

Is it too much to say that such a programme of the Chris. 
tian ministry is true throughout to a Scriptural basis ? 

In the New Testament, on the threshold of this question, 
we meet at once the great phenomenon, not of a hieratic media- 
tion (the word Azereus is never once used of the Christian 
priest) but of a pastorate as an integral factor in the life of 
the church. 

The Lord nowhere defines with precision the work of His 
apostles. But beyond question He means them to be not only 
witnesses but guides, leaders, and, in a sense limited yet real, 
governors of order. ‘They in their turn, early in the history 
of their work, pass over some of their functions, namely, the 
ministry of temporal relief, to other men, doing this not any- 
how, but by an ordaining act, praying and laying on their 
hands. Then somehow (we shall never know precisely how) 
a ministry of eldership took shape later in the Mission churches 
and at Jerusalem itself, a ministry which also, so far as we 
can divine, needed an ordaining act, prayer and imposition of 
hands to begin it. Later, nearer to the end of the first age, 
we find, side by side in the Missions, the deacon and the 
presbyter busy evidently with each his department of pastoral 
work ; the elders particularly with the Word and doctrine. 
Then again in the same period we find arising, as if under 
the suggestion of circumstances, but assuredly ‘not without 
divine light upon them, a pastorate of pastors, a pre- 
sidency among equals for great purposes of order and 
coherence. It is not yet called an episcopacy. That word 
still includes a// spiritual ‘‘ overseers,” superintendents, 
whether of one Mission or of several; it awaited the call of 
later needs to appropriate itself to the presiding ministry. But | 
in idea and principle the actual functions of Timothy and 
Titus were episcopal, such as the English reformation under- 
stood episcopacy, such as Ussher understood it, with the one 
reserve that the office may possibly have been only temporary 
in its bearer. It was, however, while it lasted, a commissioned 
leadership of pastors, and through them and with them of 
people, and it was an organ of transmission of ministry. It 
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was the provision of just that element which is essential for 
strong coherence and for the best guardianship of order—the 
presence of one man, personally responsible for the duties of 
guidance, warning, encouragement and the cultivation of 
union. And this is an element desiderated by many thoughtful 
non-episcopalians. The absolute governmerital equality of 
presbyters within an area is an idea with something noble in 
jit. But experience not seldom finds it poorly operative, where 
an acknowledged and permanent presidency would do truer 
and deeper work. This was provided for in Crete and in 
Ephesus. And Crete and Ephesus prepare us for the pheno- 
mena of the Ignatian time and for the long successions even 
until now. 7 

Thus, in rapid but I hope not careless outline, I have 
traced the Biblical basis for the words of our preface: ‘‘ From 
the apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers in 
Christ’s church.’’ ‘The Biblical picture calls for vastly more 
remark, even on its salient features, than is possible here. It 
indicates, among other things, a singular freedom on some 
sides in the relations between pastor and people, a certain 
homeliness in them, such as allows an apostle to address his 
inspired letter to ‘‘the Saints in Philippi, wz/k the overseers 
and deacons,” and again allows a salutation to ‘‘ the leaders”? 
to be sent ¢hrough the congregatzon—proof enough, if it were 
needed, that the apostolic Scriptures were intended for the 
most direct possible reception by the laity, not for a reserved 
conveyance to them through the ministry. We have no in- 
formation again whether the upper ranks of the ministry were 
at first supplied only from the lower. We have many indica- 
tions again that public work for God was often done as in 
the singular and impressive case of Apollos without the 
normal commission. And the whole phenomenon of the 
Christian Jrophet warns us to-day not to turn sacred order into 
the chain rather than the stay and girdle of the church. But 
these points lie out of the main line of our present inquiry. 
They leave undisturbed what is, in my own conviction, the 
main result of it, namely, that the Christian ministry, as con- 
ceived and exercised according to our Anglican order, is true 
in all its essentials to the New Testament basis. In the New 
Testament, as with us, the normal ministrv is a divine institu- 
tion, not originated by the community, but commissioned and 
gifted from above, with a commission of which the existing 
ministry is the effecting agency and which thus secures a 
permanent succession. In the New Testament, as with us, 
three main functions emerge out of the primzval apostolate ; 
none of them singly its successor, but each bearing something 
of its office, while the apostolate had also functions never 
transmitted to any successors. In the New Testament, as with 
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the Church of England, judged by her authentic utterances— 
this I must say with as full a conviction as ever—the Christian 
ministry is not the successor of the temple priesthood. It is 
not a sacrificing and mediating sacerdotzum. It labours rather 
for an unseen Head who, having sacrificed Himself for us, 
now sits upon the throne of grace, dispensing His high 
priestly blessing, exalted rather upon a heavenly ark than 
standing at a heavenly altar. In the New Testament, as with 
us, the Christian is contemplated as needing indeed pastoral 


aid in spiritual exigencies to clear his faith and reassure his 


soul, but not as needing any mediator with his One Mediator. 
He is not more dependent on human intermediaries than the 
Jewish believer was before him as the medizval theory of con- 
fession, totally without primitive warrant, would make him to 
be ; he has access direct to his God through the blood of Christ 
and in the grace of the Spirit. Yet none the less, because 
Christians are a holy community, and also because in the 
divine order man is God’s great instrument for the spiritual 
service of man, the church in the New Testament, as with us, 
needs and has a sacred pastorate. The community is tended, 
guided, served by a ministry commissioned from above, con- 
stitutionally and temporately authoritative, successional within 
itself, a mighty factor for permanence and cohesion, capable, 
if true to itself and its gifts, of incalculable potencies for 
example and inspiration. It is not the creature of the church, 
but the Lord’s gift to the church. It is not the depository of 
His grace, but it is the commissioned bearer of His message 
and of its effectual seals. It is the attendant, not the mistress 
of the holy society. It exists altogether for the chief shepherd 
and His flock. It lives and it is continued in order to preach 
and to set forth Christ Jesus as Lord and itself as bondservant 
of all for Jesus’ sake.—Zhe Record. 


The Nestor of Protestant Missions in China 
BY DR. A. H. SMITH. 


T would be interesting to know how many foreigners have 
ever completed in the Celestial Empire a ‘‘Cycle of 
Cathay.’’ Perhaps in our time there is but one—Dr. 

William -A. P. Martin—who is just rounding out his eighty- 
third year, and who for aught that appears is now the oldest 
foreigner who has continuously lived in China. 

It has been offered as a recipe for a successful life that one 
should first get himself born of good parents and grand-pareuts. 
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This Dr. Martin had the good judgment to attend to, and he 
has reaped his due reward. His early school preparation 
was what would now’be thought patch-work and casual, yet by 
using it to its limit he got more out of it than most young 
men from the far better advantages of to-day. His call to 
China from God, and not from man, is a romance in itself. 
His accomplished wife was a wonderful helper in the singular 
career to which her husband was little by little called. Dr. 
Martin’s street-chapel in Ningpo enjoyed the distinction of 
having by a course of natural (and supernatural) evolution 
developed the ‘*‘ Evidences of Christianity,’’ a book which has 
had a unique history and influence. (Before the late Centen- 
nial Conference the chairman of the Christian Literature 
Committee reported that this volume had more votes as the 
‘best single book ’’ than any other, a remarkable phenomenon 
in itself.) It has been reproduced countless times, and its 
influence has been strongly felt in Japan and in Korea. As 
interpreter to Mr. Reed, the U. S. Minister who negotiated the 
important treaty of 1853, Dr. Martin rendered a valuable 
service, both to his own and to his adopted country. He 
was the organizer and the. president of the International Law 
and Language School in Peking, known as the T‘ung Wen 
Kuan, the first little rill from which the refreshing waters 
of Western learning trickled into the minds of the coming 
statesmen of China. This service extended for thirty years, 
and was followed by the presidency of the New Imperial 
University of China, of which much was expected. But its 
apparent promise was blighted by the terrible Boxer cataclysm 
of 1900, which left everything in ruins. Most men of his 
experience would have shaken off Chinese dust (and mud) 
from their shoes after being besieged in Peking, as if he bore 
no relation whatever to the government of China, but after a 
brief visit to America Dr. Martin returned under the auspices 
of the late Chang Chih-tung to be at the head of the Wu 
‘Ch‘ang University for a period of three years until 1905. 
Again instead of retiring at the mature age of 78, Dr. Martin 
rejoined his Mission in Peking as a self-supporting professor 
of things-in-general, in which highly varied capacity his bow 
has ever since abode in strength. His favorite resort, both in 
summer and in winter, is a temple of the Ch‘ien Lung period 
at the Western Hills, ‘‘ Pearl Grotto,’? where much of his 
work has been and still is done. On the day when he became 
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eighty, Dr. Martin went out thither on a donkey (a two hours’ 
ride or more), climbed the thousand feet to the top, descended, 
rode home, and in the evening went to another mission 


- compound, more than a mile distant, to make a social call! 


Dr. Martin has been repeatedly decorated by the Chinese 
government with mandarin rank which, except for its occa- 
sional opportunities of usefulness, he does not greatly value. 


_ His works in Chinese have been of great importance to China 


and have had a large circulation. It is less than a year since 
a sinall booklet on comparative religion went to press. 
The enterprising secretary of the Christian Literature Society 
had hoped that they might publish the book, and wrote to Dr. 
Martin bespeaking ‘‘ your next book.’’ This modest request 
struck his fancy, and that same ‘‘next book,’’ consisting of 
reminiscences of his early years in China, is already well near 
completion, and will soon be published in Chinese. It is need- 
less to say that Dr. Martin is the only man who could prepare 
such a sketch from first-hand knowledge. Dr. Martin’s works 
in English are well known and are standards. It is most unfor- 
tunate that all his copious memoranda perished in the disastrous 
siege in Peking. But despite that, at this distance of time, 
Dr. Martin (who has a memory still unimpaired, which is a 
combination of sheets of fly-paper and a phonograph) is now 
repairing this defect, and will in due time tell the world a 
good deal which it does not know, but which it ought to 
know. Dr. Martin’s interest in this mundane sphere, like 
Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, is ‘‘at once extensive 
and peculiar.’ Nothing escapes him, and nothing human is 
for him devoid of interest. He has seen and known almost 
all the missionaries of a large part of China for six decades, 
and he has met practically all the important and influential 
Chinese and Manchus of China. 

At some perhaps distant day the Chinese will begin 
to get an idea of what it means to have a scholar of the West 
give the whole of a long and fruitful life to China for no other 
reward than the service of man and the glory of God. When 
the American traveller, Bayard Taylor, had an interview with 
Alexander Von Humboldt, then advanced in years, the great 
German savant remarked sadly : ‘* You see before you a ruin!” 
‘*No,’’ said Taylor, ‘‘not a ruin, but a pyramid!’’ Dr. 
William A. P. Martin is ‘‘a pyramid’’ with the widest base 
and the highest peak that was ever seen in the ranks of at least 
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It does not seem impossible 


and perhaps not even improbable that he may live to complete 
three score years and ten in the land of his adoption. 


‘* He shall be like a tree planted by the streams of water, 
That bringeth forth his fruit in his season, 
Whose leaf also doth o/ wither ; | 
And whatsoever lie doeth shall prosper.”’ 


Correspondence. 


THE WORLD'S S. S. ASSOCIATION. 


We have been asked to pub- 
lish the following letter—Ep. 


To Pastors, Missionaries, Evan- 
gelists and Sunday School Su- 
perintendents in China. 


DEAR BRETHREN: The World's 
Sunday School Association, 
through the chairman of its 
Executive Committee, sends you 
Christian greetings. 

The World’s next Sunday 
School Convention, to meet in 
Washington, D.c., U.S.A., 
May 19-24, I910, gives promise 
of being the most important 
Sunday School missionary 
gathering ever assembled. The 
indications are tbat everv im- 
portant country and missionary 
centre will be represented and 
that the attendance of delegates 
and visitors will number many 
thousands. 

While you (the China Sun- 
day School Committee) will be 
Officially represented by Rev. 
Frederick Brown, many Chi- 
nese and missionaries have also 
signified their expectation to 
attend the Convention, where 
they will all receive a hearty and 
cordial welcome, and we hope 
that as a result of the stimulat- 
lug influence of the Convention 
a brighter day may dawn for 
Sunday School work in China 
as iu other parts of the world. 


Suuday, May 22nd, has been 
designated World’s Sunday 
School Day. The Executive 
Committee has, with much care, 
prepared a responsive Order of 
Service to be used as an open- 
ing exercise in Sunday Schools 
throughout the world upon that 
day. The indications are that 
this Order of Service will be 
translated and printed in more 
than 200 languages and dialects, 
and we greatly desire that every 
Sunday School in China may 
form a link in the golden chain 
of service which will encircle 
the globe. It will be a great 
inspiration to those who attend 
the Convention to know that 
our brethren in China will unite 
their prayers with ours for the 
blessing of Almighty God upon 
Sunday School work throughout 
the world. | 

In addition to the Service for 
Sunday Schools we are asking 
pastors, evangelists and mission- 
aries throughout the world to 
preach a sermon - emphasizing 
the claims of the Sunday School 
as a factor in the development 
of Christian character, urging 
upon parents and guardians the 
importance of training the chil- 
dren and youth in the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and 
including in their prayers a peti- 
tion for the blessing of Almighty 
God upon -the work of: the 
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Sunday School in all lands, and 
especially upon the World’s 
Sunday School Convention, which 
at that time will be in session 
in the city of Washington. All 
may not attend the Convention, 
but each one may exercise a 
helpful influence in making 
Sunday, May 22nd, 1910, the 
greatest day the Sunday School 
has ever known. 

As your hearts turn toward us, 
you may be sure that ours are 
turning toward you, especially 
as we hear from the lips of your 
representatives of your trials as 
well as your successes in the 
effort to win the world to Christ. 


Wor.p’s S. SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
GEO. W. BAILEY, 
_ Chairman of the Ex. Committee. 


A REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


To the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Srr: In his review in 
the December RECORDER of 
Price and Chen’s Scripture 


Catechism ‘' J. V.’’ makes the 
following criticism. Page 6 ‘' 
A {i Jp rather implies that 
Adam, when he was created, 
was placed on a stool or stage, 
from which, when he sinned, 
he fell down’”’ ! 

The reviewer may not have 
been aware of the fact that in 
selecting that particular sent- 
ence for adverse criticism he 
was aiming not at the compilers 
of the Scripture Catechism but 
at Dr. Calvin W. Mateer, whose 
sentence it is! Question No. 
15 of the Shorter Catechism 
reads, ‘‘ What is the sin where- 
by our first parents fell from 
the estate wherein they were 
created ?’’ And the sentence 
under discussion is Dr. Mateer’s 
translation of that question. | 
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Not only were the compilers 
in using that sentence quoting a 
master of the language, but they 
were also using good Chinese 


colloguial, which ‘J. 
ridicules, but in nowise proves 
to be incorrect. 

The word fii has a wide 
meaning and _ signifies space, 
situatiqn, position, etc., and is, 
I submit, a proper translation 
of estate in the sentence above. 

single instance in which 
means ‘‘ stool’’ or ‘‘ stage’’ ? 


R. V. 


SALARIES OF CHINESE 
| HELPERS, ETC. 


To the editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: I would like to ask, 
through the columns of the 
CHINESE RECORDER, for an ex- 
planation of the principle upon 
which the low scale of salaries 
of Chinese helpers and pastors 
is based. During the past 
Chinese New Year season I 
have visited several mission 
stations in Chihli, Shantung 
and Honan and have heard 
numerous stories, all of them 
similar in their essential details, 
about the loss of trained helpers 
from active work. It is quite 
evident that the trouble is at 
the centre financial, and I have 
been given to understand that 
the disparity between salaries 
offered by the missions and 
those paid by other employers 
is represented by ratios of about 
one to ten, or one to fifteen. It 
may be that there are fundamen- 
tal rules of procedure which are 
mutually contradictory, and my 
reasoning may be at fault. I 


- would like exceedingly to have 


it either criticised or verified by 
members of.the mission body. 
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If there is one principle which 
is being recognized in the home- 
land as being productive of 
efficiency, it is that a man 
should receive as salary what 


he is actually worth. Mission. 


Boards pay, it can be safely 
assumed, on an average a half 
to two-thirds as much as mis- 
sionaries could otherwise earn, 
enough, whatever the figures 
may be, to provide good food, 
clothes and education for all of 
the family. It appears to me, 
as atl interested layman, that 
the principle mentioned is not 
only . being violated, but an 
added serious mistake is being 
made. According to Chinese 
custom a man’s salary is not 
the whole of his income. If 
Chinese custom is followed in 
the payment of small salaries, 
and foreign custom is enforced 
regarding the taking of commis- 
sions and small bribes, it is not 
surprising that trained young 
men with a normal sense of pride 
and honor are glad to escape to a 
realm of activities where salaries 
are ten to fifteen times as large. 
I have heard missionaries cri- 
ticise the government severely 
because they do not give higher 
salaries to their public servants 
of the new régime. I have also 
heard missionaries say that all 
over the empire young Chinese, 
trained in mission schools, can 
be found in Customs offices, 
government schools and places 
of business; that the young 
men are soured on missions and 
missionaries because of the con- 
ditions under which they left 
the former. It appears to me 
that some bold strokes are 
needed at once to save these 
most able products of the pro- 
paganda for the work which 
they alone can do. ? 


I have a great admiration for . 


the members of the missionary 


body and for what they are 
bringing to pass. My concep- 
tions have been gathered within 
the circle of workers in five 
different organizations, none of 
whom have given me any satis- 
factory explanation for the above 
condition of affairs; some, on 
the contrary, gave expression 
to what sounded like pent up 
feelings of reluctant criticism. 
I would appreciate very greatly 
a discussion of the principles 
involved. 


Believe me to be, 
Very sincerely yours, 


MORTIMER JAY BROWN. 


BAPTISTS AND FEDERATION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: In your issue of 
February you have an article on 
this subject by the Rev. James 
V. Latimer of Huchow, in 
which the Baptist position is de- 
clared without any equivocation. 
With much that my brother 
Baptist says I am in _ hearty 
agreement, but I wish to point 
out that there are Baptists who 
take an eutirely different atti- 
tude to that which he lays down 
as final on the part of Baptists. 
On the Tentative Committee 
of the Shansi Federation Scheme 
it was closely discussed whether 
the Baptist churches would, or 
would not, admit to the full 
privileges of church fellowship 
members of other churches with- 
out insisting on the administra- 
tion of baptism according to the 
practice of the Baptist churches. 
This was referred to the various 
missions, and by a unanimous 
vote the English Baptist Mission 
agreed to do so. We do not 
abate one jot or one tittle of 
our Baptist convictions, but if 
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by a severe logic we hold to our 
conviction that immersion of 
the williug subject is the only 
scriptural mode of baptism, we 
also hold, by an equally impera- 
tive logic, that he who confesses 
that Jesus is the Christ, and 
whose life makes it evident that 
he holds the truth in sincerity, 
is most certainly a Christian man, 
and we cannot venture to shut 
out such a Christian brother 
from the privileges of Christian 
fellowship. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a Christian who is 
a Methodist, or a Presbyterian, 
or an Episcopalian, comes to re- 
side in this city. The only 
church here is a Baptist church. 
He seeks fellowship with us ; by 
his life, and by his zeal, and by 
the gifts of the Spirit, he can 
strengthen the cause of our Lord 
in this city, and we can help 
and encourge him in pilgrimage 
heavenward. Are we, because 
he has been trained to different 
views on Christian baptism, to 
put a stigma on him in the sight 
of the heathen and treat him as 
oue outside the Christian fold ? 
God forbid. Loyalty to our 
own view does not mean that 
we should break the covenant of 
love in which our Lord has 
made us one. 

Neither, I think, would we 
wish any church, or mission, to 
alter their practice with regard 
to Christian baptism unless they 
were convinced that their prac- 
tice was erroneous. Such an 
accommodation to our view of the 
case would only be a courtesy 
that meant nothing, and we do 
not wish courtesies to take the 
place of truth. If our brethren 
come to see as we do, we shall 
heartily rejoice, but till then it 
is only an offence to ask them 
to conform to our practice. 


Christian uvion must rest on | 


a higher basis if it is to be worth 
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anything. Wedo not create the 
unity of the Christian church; 
it is our privilege and duty to 
recognise it. That should be 
the objective of all our schemes, 
and to make that possible our 
organization must be of the 
lightest character. We can 
meet, we do meet, in united 
conferences, and thereby pro- 
claim our union and our unity, 
but any organic control of the 
separate missions by any united 
conference is impossible, and any 
attempt to do this will only post- 
pone the day of union. 

With regard to Rome, the dif- 
ficulties are exceedingly grave. 
Until Rome relinquishes 
most favored tenets, ¢.g., Mariol- 
atry and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, a large majority of Pro- 
testant Christians will not desire _ 
any fellowship with her com- 
munion, and Rome understands 


no fellowship but submission. 


Union with Rome is therefore 
not on the horizon, and it is 
futile to suggest it. In this pro- 
vince the fear of sometime or 
other becoming entangled with 
Roman error is on the part of 
some missionaries leading them 
to oppose all schemes of federa- 
tion, and as chairman of the 
Shausi Tentative Committee I 
appreciate their difficulty, and 
regret that there should be any 
allusion to such a union, which 
will never come until Rome 
ceases to be Rome, aud which 
only acts as a deterrent to more 
cautious brethren. I therefore 
agree with Mr. Sparham, not 
with Bishop Graves, and I earn- 
estly hope that what is prac- 
ticable, not what is impossible, 


will be kept steadily in our view. 


Yours fraternally, 
ARTHUR SOWERBY, 
English Baptist Mission. 


Tai-yuen-fu, Shansi. 
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‘‘“THE OPEN LETTER FROM THE 
ANGLICAN COMMITTEE 
ON UNITY.’’ 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: I think that it is 
but right that someone should 
thank you for printing the 
articles on Church Unity which 
appeared in the February issue 
of your magazine. I believe 
that those articles, serious as is 
the set-back that two out of the 
three must give to this great 
cause, will be of the utmost 
value in clearing the air and 
showing us how useless it is to 
think that we have made any 
substantial progress in the mat- 
ter. ‘The statements of the 
‘Catholic’’ and Baptist posi- 
tions are so clearly put that 
your readers must feel that 
organic union is out of the 
question and that even a work- 
ing compact is impossible till 
we have all spent more time in 
prayer and learned deeper lessons 
from God’s Word. 

I am not concerned just 
now to deal with the question 
of union as such. But I do 
think that as straight truths 
are being uttered, it is wise to 
refer to the statement made by 
Dr. Graves in his article that no 
replies have been sent to a cir- 
cular on Christian unity which 
was (I quote from memory as 
my copy of the RECORDER is 
not with me) sent out to all 
missionaries after the the 1907 


Conference. I have asked half-a- 


dozen workers of some standing 
and none of them can remember 
having received such a letter. 
I have a copy which I begged 
from a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as a favour. 
Imperfect circulation, and not in- 
difference, may in part account 
for the absence of replies. 
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But is not the probable reason 
why many missionaries who 
did see the circular regarded it 
aS unnecessary to reply because 
that circular lays down the 
‘*Lambeth Quadrilateral’’ as a 
good ground for reunion? That 
famous Quadrilateral was issued 
in 1888, and the reception ac- 
corded to it in Great Britain at 
that time ought surely to have 
warned the Anglican Bishops 
in China not to repeat its clauses 
in 1907 as a basis for reunion. 
But as Dr. Graves, even in 1910, 
seems to think that the fourth 
of those famous suggestions will 
still bear repetition, may I be 
allowed to state the position of 
the church, to which I rejoice 
to belong, on this particular 
question? If representatives of 
other churches will do the same, 
our ‘‘Catholic’’ brethren may 
decide that union on these 
particular lines is impossible 
and consider whether they can- 
not make some more reasonable 
suggestion. 

Speaking then for the Wesley- 
an Methodist Church, I would 
say that this Church is unable to 
make any response to the cir- 
cular because it cannot see its 
way to accept the unhistoric 
theory of the ‘‘historic epis- 
copate.”” When the ‘‘ Lambeth 
Quadrilateral’’ was considered 
at the Annual Conference of 
this Church in 1889, the mem- 
bers of that assembly asked 
politely, but pointedly, what 
the phrase ‘‘the Historic Epis- 
copate’”’ meant, and to this day 
they have had no intelligible 
answer. And I venture to say 
that the Bishops who could 
not give an answer then cannot 
give one now. Since 1888 
‘* English, Scottish and German 
scholars have been pursuing 
their thorough investigations 
into Early Church History, and 
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in the light of their discoveries 
the ‘historic episcopate’ has 
assumed the form of a dissol- 
ving nebula. The overwhelming 
force of present-day expert opi- 
niou is against the ‘Catholic’ 
theory that the church in its 
earliest times was governed uni- 
versally by the ‘three orders.’ ”’ 

But as the above words, though 
the utterance of one worthy of 
respect, are the utterance of a 
non-conformist, I fear that they 
may not be accepted by the 
Anglican clergy in China as of 
any value. So may I refer to 
a recent article in the Literary 
Supplement to the London 
Times, based on Gwatkin’s 
‘* Karly Church History?’’ The 
writer of that article abstains 
from quoting German Protestants 
and English non-conformists. 
He confines himself to scholars 
of the Church of England, and 
evidently tries to spare the feel- 
ings of the High Anglicans as 
much as possible. But as the 
result of his review of the situa- 
tion he whispers the sad news 
that the results of the work of 
the principal historians of their 
own community are unfavorable 
to the ‘‘ Catholic” theory. In 
so doing the reviewer comes into 
line with Professor Gwatkin 
himself, whose volume _ (to 
quote another review) ‘‘ round- 
ly declares that the Tractarians, 
by their partisanship and cre- 
dulity, have covered the study 
of Church History with re- 
proach, and pours scorn on their 
uncritical methods and uwvhistor- 


ical dogmas.’’ The Bishops 
assembled at Lambeth recorded 
their conviction that ‘‘ unity 


without truth has been destruct- 
ive’’ to the church. If so, why 
is it in 1910 suggested that we 
unite in a theory of church 
government which history de- 
clares to be untrue ? 
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Now, Mr. Editor, I do not 
want to enlarge on this matter 
and I do not want to stir up 
coutroversy, but I feel that it is 
really time that someone should 
publicly explain that the pro- 
bable reason why the circular 
issued by the Anglican Com- 
mittee. on Union has not had 
more answers is because most 
of those who received it consider 
that it was adequately and con- 
clusively answered ten years 
ago in Great Britain and that 
modern historical research has 
been answering it ever since. 

There is no need perhaps to 
go further, but while I am writ- 
ing I would say that even in 
the third of the proposals made 
at Lambeth, one can see the 
same desire on the part of the . 
Anglican Church to safeguard 
its own position. ‘The two 
sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself—Baptism and the Sup- 
per of the Lord.’’ If the clause 
had stopped there, would it not 
have sufficed? Why should our 
Anglican brethren add, ‘ min- 
istered with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution and 
of the elements ordained by 
Him ” unless they wish to make 
sure that in the reunited church 
others shall come into line with 
them and that they shall not be 
required to make any conces- 
sions ? Is there to be no room 
in the one Church of Christ for 
the man who holds with all re- 
verence the theory that our 
Lord used ‘‘ bread ”’ and ‘‘ wine’’ 
simply because they were the 
commonest elements of a meal in 
Judzea and for no other reason, 
and that in other lands other 
elements may well be used ? 

In conclusion, will it not be 
well, while we are waiting for 
of that great 
thought about church govern- 
ment which must. underlie all 
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our various systems and which, 
when it is revealed, will reunite 
us, if we concentrate our euer- 


gies (to refer again to the Lam- 


beth Conference decisions) on 
preventing needless collisions 
and unwise duplication of labor ? 
In this practical matter we all, 
Anglicans and others, have much 
to learn. 
I am, yours sircerely, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON. 


ON BIBLICAL NAMES. 


To the Editor of 
“Tie CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: In your December 
issue Mr. Bondfield wrote of de- 
fects in the transliteration of 
scriptural proper names. This 
matter should be easily rectified, 
but there is a deeper one that, 
it seems to me, deserves consi- 
deration. 

Last July you published a 
letter signed ‘‘G. W.S.,’’ ad- 
vocating more method in trans- 
literation and suggesting that 
the meanings, rather than the 
sounds, might be reproduced. I 
was hoping that what ‘‘G. W. 
S.”” said would. evoke some 
expression of opinion, but not a 
word have I seen for or against 
those ‘‘weird, uncanny, and 
meaningless names ’’ of which he 
wrote. The subject is one upon 
which a good deal might be said, 
but, with your permission, I shall 
merely note briefly a few things 
as they present themselves. 

The prevailing system has 
produced a host of combina- 
tions—many meaningless and 
some ridiculous. Seeing that 
the Hebrew custom of giving 
significative names to persons and 
places is exactly paralleled in 
China, it seems very strange that 
hitherto translators have been 
coutent with mere trausliteration, 
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It cannot be urged in reply 
that because in English we have 
merely taken over the sounds, 
more or less exactly, of the ori- 
ginals, therefore the same me- 
thod is suitable in Chinese. The 
cases are quite different. In 
English, the meaniug of the 
proper names is of little conse- 
quence ; in Chinese it is an im- 
portant element. Further, in 
English we have an alphabet, 
the letters of which have lost 
their hieroglyphic meaning and 


_ are now only marks of sound, 


but in Chinese each character 
that we use to represent phone- 
tically the Hebrew and Greek 
syllables is also a hieroglyph 
with a living meaning. 

So when we read that Abram 
W (i.e., ‘‘ The uncle or- 
chid’’) had his name changed to 
a 2 (‘Uncle hauling 
the net’’).we wonder if it would 
not be better, from the — 
point of view, to write #& 

It must be conceded that we 
should try to stand at the Chi- 
nese view point. Our mission 
is not to occidentalize. In Eng- 
lish we write ‘‘ Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz,’’ a name which is just 
a jumble until we learn what it 
means; just such a jumble 
** Yang-tsze-kiang’’ was to us a 
good while ago. But when we 
transliterate the name into ‘‘ & 
only an approximately phonetic 
representation of the Hebrew 
phrase ; we have also a string of 
Chinese words that give no in- 
dication of the original meaning, 
‘*Haste to the spoil, quick to 
and may mean, 
‘‘Where the black sand is 
pungent one horse drinks like 
eight!’’ In like fashion for the 
fine word ‘‘ Ebenezer’’ we write 
ince Yi-pin-yi-ch‘it), which 
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means, ‘‘Tosetupwhat is handy.” 
Here, certainly, there may be a 
faraway reference to the ‘‘ Stone 
of help’’ which Samuel set up, 
but the reference is only acci- 
dental. From the Chinese point 
of view the meaning is nearly 
everything, the sound is almost 
nothing. 

Neither can it be urged that 
the forms of Biblical names are 
now practically fixed. Perhaps 
half a million Chinese are at 
present acquainted with the com- 
monest Biblical names. What 
are these to the great multitude 
who will be reading the Bible 
before long ? 

It seems to me, then, that 
translation is preferable to trans- 
literation in the great majority 
of cases. The difficulty of chang- 
ing from one to the other is 
great, and the obscure meaning 
of many of the original names 
makes it greater. The question 
is whether it ts worth while. I 
believe it is worth while, and I 
also believe that when Chinese 
experts in Hebrew undertake 
the translation of the Bible they 
will solve the problem. 

However if our present tran- 
slators should say that it is im- 
possible or impracticable to carry 
out the plan, there is one thing 
that certainly can be done, and 
that should be done at once. It 
is this: In transliteration let 
such Chinese words be used as 
have approximately the same 
sound tn the principal dialects— 
Mandarin,’’ Fukienese, and 
Cantonese. Hitherto, for good 
reasons no doubt, only ‘‘ Man- 
darin’’ has been considered, 
but good reasons fifty years ago 
may be bad to-day. 

For example, Joseph # & 
is read at Peking (authority 
Parker in Giles) Yo-sé, in Ning- 
po Yah-sah, in Fu-chau Yok- 
gaik, in Canton Yeuk-shat. 
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Would not the original be more 
nearly reproduced by 
P. and N. Yu-su-fu, ris 
hu, and C. Yau-so-fu? 

Again Andrew & 7% Ai is 
read ‘‘ Ang-taik-lhek’’ at Fu- 
chat and ‘‘ On-tak-lit’’ at Can- 
Surely something better 
can be devised. Would not 
Hii buf be nearer the Greek An- 
dreas ? 

One more note. Would it not 
materially help the Chinese read- 


er if $k. etc., 


‘were added, when possible, after 


the names of places? If, in 
Psalm Ixxxix. 12, Tabor (broken 
height) and Hermon (rugged, 
abrept) must be transliterated 
K WA (great morning) and B Py 
(black door), at least the word 
ilj could be added to each. 
Yours very faithfully, 
ALEX. Don. 


Dunedin, New Zealand. 


ON THE TRANSLATION OF 
‘‘rHE AGES.”’ 


To the Editer of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: May I correct a 
few inaccnracies in the opening 
clause of Mr. Hutton’s letter? 
After telling us that if we look 
into Dr. Young’s Concordance 
‘*anyone can see that ‘ olam’ is 
uniformly used for such words 
as ‘ever’ and ‘everlasting’ ’’ he 
continues: ‘‘ Dr. Young, how- 
ever, gives us another word in 
form and sound very like ‘olam’ 
with only the difference of a 
letter. It is the word ‘alam,’ 
and means ‘ hidden and hidden 
times.’ Its use in the Bible 
seems limited to the book of 
Daniel. Dr. Young, in his lexi- 
con, gives for ‘alam’ ‘that 
which is hidden,’ but for ‘ olam’ 
that which is everlasting, eternal, 
and never that which is hidden.” 


- 
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After noticing that Dr. Young 
never once, as translation for 
‘olam,’ gives the words ‘ ever,’ 
‘ever-lasting,’ or ‘eternal,’ but 
always ‘age’ and ‘ age-lasting,’ I 
proceed to remark that ‘olam’ 
and ‘alam’ merely differ as 
‘eternel’ in French differs from 
‘eternal’ in English and are 
entirely identical in sense. In the 
book of Daniel, fram Chap. 2-4 
(from the words “*‘O king’’) to 
the end of Chap. 7, the language 
is Chaldee or Aramaic, and 
‘alam’ is merely the Aramaic 
form of ‘olam.’ Outside this 
section of Daniel Mr. Hutton 
will find ‘olam.’ If Mr. Hutton 
wants full proof that ‘alam’ 
means primarily ‘hidden time,’ 
secondarily ‘ age,’ ‘ age-lasting,’ 
or ‘indefinite remote time,’ 
which may sean time which 
is terminable, Ez. iv. 15. (Ezra 
iv. 8, vi. 18 is. also in Ara- 
maic), or may connofe duration 
without end, he need only turn 
up his Young’s Concordance 
where, under the word EVER- 
LASTING, Heading 3, he will 
see ‘alam;’ ‘age,’ ‘age last- 
ing,’ is applied to the life of 
an earthly king, Dan. ii. 4, iii. 
9, V. 10, etc., as well as to 
God’s life and His attribute of 
stedfastness, Dan. iv. 34, vi. 26. 
Before leaving this clause I 
would remark that Gesenius is 
usually reckoned, in the depart- 
ment of Hebrew philology, to be 
a Master of masters. In that 
sphere he shines as Beethoven 
does in music, Lord Kelvin in 
physics, or Gabriel Stokes in 
mathematics. Yet Mr. Hutton 
not only ventures to say in 
the opening sentences of that 
paragraph that ‘‘ it seems that 
Gesenius is making a mistake,’’ 
but he unaccountably puts me 
down as responsible for Gese- 
nius’s explanation of the word 
‘olam.’ 
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I simply transcribed from 
Gesenius’s Lexicon, and I 
venture to say that if Mr. 


Hutton looks up any Hebrew 
lexicon, or cousults any Hebrew 


scholar, he will find that they 


will, one and all, give one 
verdict on this point. My 
**teaching,’’ then, on this point 
is, I trust, based on truth. 

For his criticism of my re- 
marks on Ps. xc. 2, I must 
simply ask Mr. Hutton kindly 
to read them again; he will 
see then that they prove the 
very thing that he imagines I 
deny. 

As to Micah v. 2, some think 
the words ‘‘from everlasting’’ 
should be translated ‘‘ from 
days of old.’’ See R. V. marg., 
Mic. vii. 14, 20, also Am. ix. 
11; probably referring to the 
Messiah as descending from 
David. See Camb. Bible for 
schools 72 /oco. 

Mr. Hutton thinks it is un- 
criptural to affirm from I. Cor. 
xv. 28 (the last ‘‘end’’ of 
which Revelation treats) that 
‘*the Father’’ will be ‘‘all in 
all.” He says on p. 174: ‘‘ Now 
to be scriptural it is God (not 
the Father) who is said to 
become ‘‘all in all.”’ May not 
this mean the Triune God ?”’ 

I reply: Does not verse 24 
plainly tell us to whom ‘‘ God,” 
in this passage, refers? ‘*‘ When 
He shall deliver up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father.” Cp. 
ai. 

Mr. Hutton then continues: 
“Tt seems that to Mr. Smith 
this phrase ‘the ages of ages’ 
can have no iufinite meaning.” 
I give him no ground for saying 
this. I simply say that this 
and cognate expressions may be 
used of what is terminable; 
plainly implying that they often 


connote (even if they do not in 


‘ 
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themselves strictly mean) dura- 
tion which is limitless. 

Of what use is it to quote Dr. 
Angus, whose incautious state- 
ments many of us know, when 
the Greek fathers flatly deny 
what he affirms? If Mr. Hutton 
holds that such phrases as 
‘unto the age,’’ ‘‘this age and 
the age which is to come” and 
‘‘unto the ages’’ in themselves 
mean ininity, what will he 
make of such phrases as those 
which occur in the LXX.: ‘‘ To 
the age and the yonder side 
(of the age),’’ Mic. iv. 5; ‘‘to 
the ages and beyond,’’ Dan. xii. 
3; and ‘‘to the age and the 
age (to come) and beyond’’ 
of Ex. xv. 18? This last, of 
course, having a most important 


bearing on the punishment for - 


the sin against the Holy Spirit. 
. Those phrases from the |XX. 
seem to show that infinity can- 
not be expressed by ages; there 
is always duration ‘‘ beyond.’’ 
The above LXX. phrases are 
translations of the Hebr. ‘‘le- 
olam va-ed,’’ ‘‘to eternity and 
beyond,’’ a phrase ouly once 
used of evil, viz., in Ps. ix. 
5, where it simply means extinc- 
tion of posterity and not endless 
conscious suffering at all. Even 
the expression ‘‘all the ages,’’ 
used only in Ps. cxlv. 13 
(Gk.) and Jude 25 is never 
used of evil, but only of good. 

I am sorry to see that, not- 
withstanding the plain remarks 
in my article as to ‘‘72z the name 
of Jesus’’ being the only /rue 
translation of ¢v t@ inoov 
in Phil. ii. 10, Mr. Hutton gives 
‘*by virtue of the name of 
Jesus.’’ What a strange pre- 
judice seems to exist against 
this Scripture! The English 
A. V. gives ‘‘at the name ;”’ 
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the Chinese Peking Version 
** hearing the name ;’’ the latest 
Union Version (unless they have 
recently altered the language) 
has ‘‘ because of the name,” 
so difficult does it seem to 
simply take that Scripture as it 


stands! 


Mr. Hutton will find in the 
final edition of the Uuion Version 
that the phrase # $6 ## has 
been excluded in all passages 
concerning the ages. The 
senior member of the Revision 
Committee has written to me as 
follows: ‘‘So far your letters 
have led to two or three changes, 
one of which is to put | 
if in place of ft ft wy. 
This is not what you wish, but 
it does away with a phrase 
which is certainly not in the 
Greek.’’ The phrase he refers to 
is dvev réAovs, without end."’ 
For ‘‘the ages of ages’’ I had 
pleaded for ft, with 
the literal Greek fit 
% fit in the margiu; but half 
a loaf is better than uo bread, 
and I am deeply thankful to 
God that He has led the com- 
mittee to make this decision. 

The Mandarin Union Version, 
as it will appear in’ the April of 
this year, will cease to affirm (as 
all such versions known to me, 
except Dr. John’s, have done 
hitherto) by well-grounded in- 
ference thousands of miliions 
of Chinese ancestors are doomed 
to an endless hell. Surely a cause 
for humble, heart-felt praise to 
God ! 

Oh, for more worthy thoughts 
of God and ‘‘the Gospel of 
God !’’ (Gal. iii. 8, Rev. xiv. 6.) 

Sincerely yours, 


STANLEY P. SMITH. 
TSECHOWFU, SHANSI. 


_ On account of pressure on our space some correspondence 
has had to be left over to next month, 


STUDENTS OF THE UNION NORMAT, SCHOOL, WUCHANG. 
[See Article, page 220, March RECORDER.) 
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Our Book Table 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


‘New China. A Story of Modern 
Travel.” By W. T. Fallerton and 
Cc. E. Wilson, B.A. Morgan & 
Scott, London 1910. 3/6. 

The authors of this modest 
and brightly illustrated volume 
spent some four months in N. 
China in the autumn of 1907 
and winter following, and this 
is a popular account of their 
travels and impressions. For 
the home reader it contains many 
shrewd and humorous sketches 
of life in the interior, with its 
comfortless inns, and roads ‘‘ one 
palpitating mass of gelatinous 
mud.’’ But readers in China 
will turn from these picturesque 
but all-too-familiar details to the 
later chapters which deal with 
the present missionary outlook. 
Of the two authors one was 
himself for several years a mis- 
sionary in India, while his com- 
panion is a well-known evangelist 
and successor to F. B. Meyer 
at Melbourne Hall, Leicester. 
Their special task was to 


examine and report on the work | 


of the English Baptist Mission 
in the three provinces of Shensi, 
Shansi and Shantung, but na- 
turally they visited many other 
missionary centres, and their 
observations apply far beyond 
the scope of their immediate 
mission. Coming as they did, 
well-equipped by a living sym- 
pathy and a large experience, 
their report, though primarily 
addressed to friends at home, 
cannot fail to command the 
attention of workers on the field. 

It will surprise no one who 


tealises the vast unoccupied 


spaces of the N. W. part of 
China that the travellers went 
home to plead for more workers, 
and a vigorous attempt is now to 
be made to link up the mission 
stations in Shensi with those in 
Shansi. They were also impress- 
ed—indeed how could it be 
otherwise ?—with the present 


- unique opportunity for aggres- 


sive work in every department— 
evangelistic, medical, education- 
al. ‘‘ We came,’’ they write, 
‘‘from the visitation of our 
Shantung colleges more than 
ever convinced that no work of 
greater missionary value can be 
maintained in China than this, 
provided it is carried on—as we 
rejoice to know our brethren are 
carrying it on—with truespiritual 
fervour and singleness of aim.’’ 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ A Modern 
Prophet ’’ gives some account of 
the senior B. M. S. missionary, 
Timothy Richard, who recently 
completed forty years’ service in 
China. Here is a thumbnail 
sketch of Li Ti-mo-t‘ai: ‘‘ He 
is a great prophetic figure, with 
thoughts greater than his speech, 
often saying things liable to be 
misunderstood because he takes 
so much for granted and is so 
little careful to guard his utter- 
ance from misconception ; child- 
like with childlike egoism, sim- 
ple-hearted, whole-souled, broad- 
minded. China is written upon 
his heart.’’ 

Many readers will turn first 
to the general summing up of 
impressions in Chap. xxiii., 
‘*The Report of the Spies.’’ 
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Let me cull a sentence here and 
there at random. 


‘It is impossible to do other 


than assent to the unanimous 
verdict that China has at length 
come to the hour of destiny.’’ 
‘* Of the missionaries themselves 
we speak with dispassionate 
praise. There are men and 
women in China who, if they had 
remained at home, would have 
been in the front places in their 
professions, and .there are in- 
conspicuous workers who equal 
them in unwearied and fruitful 
service. In the ranks of the 
hundreds of missionaries whom 
one met there were not half-a- 
dozen of whom it could have 
been honestly suggested that 
they had made a mistake in going 
toChina.’’ Again, ‘‘ Direct, posi- 
tive, aggressive, and wisely 
directed evangelism is what 
China needs.’’ ‘‘ Let there be 
no compromise in the message 
in order to gain adherents.’’ 
Again, ‘‘ There is no exclusive 
claim to completeness that can 
be maintained on behalf of any 
missionary method ... but in 
every method it is the man that 
counts more. And China must 
have those of the best sort. It 
is strange that it has not by this 
time become the chief ambition 
of every Christian youth with 
brains and trained faculties to be 
a China missionary. There is 
no greater chance of fruitful life 
any where.’’ 

The authors close with what 
seem to the present reviewer 
wise words regarding Christian 
union: ‘‘ China is perhaps ahead 


of other mission fields’. in 
schemes of union. And the 
best and most intelligent 


Chinese Christians are ahead 
of the missionaries in their 
enthusiasm for one church for 
the whole of China. If mission- 
aries are not to lose their leader- 
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ship they must speedily agree 
on their plan of action and 
provide channels for the expres- 
sion of the national sentiment, 
Two methods are being attempt- 
ed at present, and it is quite 
possible that the one may 
eventually clash with the other. 
On the one hand there is a 
federation of the Christian forces 
proviuce by province, and on the 
other a drawing together of the 
members of the various deno- 
minations all over China. 
Already allthe Presbyterians(and 
more lately the Anglicans ?) 


“have been organised into one 


body. The danger in this move- 
ment, otherwise admirable, is that 
it may evoke the sectarian spirit 
it seeks to avoid. The federation 
of all the Christians in a province 
would seem to be the hopeful 
way of reaching the ultimate 
goal, for the members of 
churches near together are 
surely more to each other than 
others who happen to bear the 
same denominational name hun- 
dreds of miles away.’’ This 
extract, and the appeal to the 
Missionary Committees at home 
to grant the men on the field 
large liberty in this question, 
will suffice to illustrate the 
broad and catholic point of 
view of the authors. The book 
contains nothing new and makes 
no big pretensions, but it will 
cheer toilers on the field to see 
themselves and their problems 
through other eyes and should 
stir fresh interest at home in 
China and the Chinese. 
E. W. B. 


The 23rd and 24th Reports of the 
Mission among the Higher Classes 
in China, 

The report of this important 
work is issued in a comely 
volume. It contains ample de- 
tails of the work of the Inter- 
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national Institute in all its 
branches. There is a valuable 
record of the director’s visit to 
Peking and his experiences 
there. There are interesting 
indications of the working of the 
Chinese mind, which generally 
reaches the same end in a 


different way from that of the 


Westerner. It is well that these 
phases of thought and work 
should find a permanent place 
in these records. In the main 
this is an account of the work 
of the International Institute. 
It tells of vigorous work at- 
tempted and considerable fruition 
seen in completed buildings and 
“finished students.” The scope 
of the work is ample, and em- 
braces educational, social and 
institutional work. This shows 
a worthy attempt to reach the 
end in view—the promotion of 
harmony between east and west. 
The necessity of this is sometimes 
forgotten. The friction arising 
from contact of different nation- 
alities, each with its commercial, 
political and religious interest 
to advance, escapes attention. 
In this mission then there is a 
great idea advocated and neces- 
sary work attempted, which in 
the end will greatly facilitate 
the success of even private 
interests. Here it is attempted 
to soften the asperities of con- 
flicting civilizations, and an 
endeavour is made to advance 
friendliness and harmony. 

The encouragemeuts are men- 
tioned as well as the discourage- 
ments. It is a great pity that 


the institution should fail for 


lack of support or be hampered 
in its work. ‘This is possibly 
the only institution where for- 
eigners and Chinese codperate. 
This implies some latitude of 
thought which may be distaste- 
fultosome. Yet in view of the 
object to be attained the present 
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compromise is well justified, and 
in the end will bear good fruit. 
We heartily commend this report 
to the attention of the thinking 
public. M 


A History of Christianity in Japan, 
By Otis Cary, D.D. For thirty 
ears missionary of the American 
ard. Vol. I., pages 423, Roman 

Catholic and Greek Orthodox Mis- 

sions. Vol. II., Protestant Missions. 

Pages 359. F. H. Revell Co. 1909, 

These twosubstantial volumes, 
published in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
beginning of Protestant missions 
in Japan, are an important con- 
tribution to the history of mis- 
sions. At the late celebration 
of the semi-ceutennial of modern 
missions in Tokio it was in- 
teresting to remember that Dr. 
J. C. Hepburn, who was one 
of those most active in the 
work in 1859 and for long after, 
is still living at an advanced 
age in New Jersey. This 
illustrates forcibly how the vast 
changes of all kinds in the 
Empire of Japan have all fallen 
well within the scope of one 
extended lifetime. Dr. Cary 
has performed his task in the 
spirit of the historian and not 
in that of the controversialist. 
He appears to have made a 
thorough examination of the 
existing materials, and _ the 
reader is enabled to get the 
result of much toil and midnight 
poring over musty manuscripts 
and tomes, particularly in the 
case of the Roman Catholic and 
the Greek missions. 

While not a popular work, 
in the sense of giving hasty 
epitomes of a great range of 
diverse topics, these volumes 
will take their deserved position 
as standard histories of one of 
the most important and most 
fruitful mission enterprises. of 
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the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. 

They have made their appear- 
ance at ‘the psychologic moment’ 
when attention has been attracted 
to the various celebrations in 
Japan of fifty years of progress, 
and will remain as a monument 
of the author’s industry and 
skill in the collection and the 
marshaling of facts. These 
books should find place in all well- 
equipped mission and general 
libraries the world around. 

The New York price is $2.50 


net. A. H. S. 


John Innocent. A Story of Mission 
Work in North China. By G. T. 
Candlin. London: United Meth. 
Publishing House. 1909. Pp. 306. 
This is the life story of one 

of the pioneers in the northern 

part of the Chinese Empire. 


‘Mr. Innocent belonged to one 


of the smaller denominations 
working this vast field, but 
his experiences were varied and 
embraced such stirring scenes 
as those of the great T‘ai-p‘ing 
rebellion, during which he 
visited Soochow and nearly lost 
his life; the Nien-fei rebels and 
marauders in the province of 
Shantung, the Tientsin mas- 
sacre, and later the great Boxer 
uprising—though before that 
storm broke Mr. Innocent had 
left China, as it turned out for 
the last time. 

While this volume is of special 
interest to those familiar with 
the denomination specially con- 
cerned (the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, now the United Method- 
ist) no one can follow its tale 
without gaining a vivid notion 
of the kind and the scope of 
the work involved in founding 
a mission in China immediately 
following the war with Great 
Britain. Mr Candlin has eluci- 
dated the narrative with illu- 


minating exposition. The care- 
ful reader might discover some 
errors of statement in a few 
minor matters, but they do not 
in any way affect the narrative. 
Those who remember Mr. Inno- 
cent will be glad of this reminder 
of his faithfulness, his steadiness, 
and his broad charity. Those 
who never knew him cannot fail 
to be benefited by the portrai- 
ture of one who labored so long 
and who accomplished so much. 

His widow still survives ata 
green and fruitful old age at 
Brighton with one of her chil- 


dren. A. H. S. 


Children of China. By Rev. Colin 
Campbell Brown. Oliphant, Ander- 
son and Ferrier. Price 1s. 6d. 
Not only to the ‘‘ boys and 

girls’? to whom Mr. Campbell 

Brown writes his introductory 

letter, and whose alert gaze -and 

assured interest have evidently 
influenced his sub-consciousness 
and guided his pen, but to the 
many older readers, both at 
home and in China, will this 
attractive book be welcome. 

From the simple statement of 

Chinese cosmogony down tothe . 

farewell peep at the little ones 

going to bed in Christian homes 
the interest never flags. No one 
seems to be forgotten and no 
phase neglected from the baby 

Emperor to the little slave girl 

and from children’s games to 

children’s woes. Although such 
subjects as religions, reverence 
for parents, faithfulness, super- 
stitions, etc., are treated, the 
style is so simple and happy 
that big subjects are easily 
understandable by little people. 

The three-coloured _illustra- 
tions deserve special praise. _As 
trichromatic printing gains in 
naturalness we may expect mis- 
sionary books to blossom out in 

oriental colouring. G. M. 
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REVIEWS BY J. D. 


# + Health Primer, by Rev. 
Hunter Corbet, D.D. The Chinese 
Tract Society. 20 cents. per copy, 
This book is in Easy Wén-li. 

It is divided into three sections 
—Care of the Body, Nursing, 
and Household Remedies. The 
advice given in the first two 
sections is good; that in the 
third we are content to take 
ontrust. Doubtless the recipes 
are old and tried. There area 
few illustrations, and the letter- 
press is easy to understand. 


A Primer of — for foreign stu- 
dents, by Wilfrid G. Thorley. 
Macmillan & Co. have done 

well in introducing this excellent 

primer to Chinese scholars. It 
is the kind of book which would 
be useful as a text-book for 
teaching grown-up tjhinking 
men. ‘The teaching is by the 

‘direct’? method. This is 

clearly explained in the preface. 

Teachers will do well to make 

themselves acquainted with this 

book. 


Confucian Cosmogony. A translation 
of section forty-nine of the ‘‘ com- 
plete works’’ of the philosopher 
Choo-foo-tze with explanatory notes 
by the Rev. Thos, M’Clatchie, M.A. 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Paper 
covers, $1 ; cloth, $1.25. | 


This book, by one of the old 
and almost forgotten mission- 


aries to South China, was sup- — 


posed to be long out of print. 
Unexpectedly some twenty co- 
pies have been unearthed and 
are on sale at the prices stated. 
There are few missionaries who 
would not wish to know what 
the great Confucian expositor 
taught concerning heaven, earth 
and the gods. The information 
ls given in this book, and page 
for page with the Chinese text 
there is an English translation. 
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The author has also appended a 
short life of Chu Fu-dz and an 
explanation of the diagrams of 
the yin and the yang which one 
sees so often on Chinese walls, 
books, etc. We need not always 
agree with the trauslation offer- 
ed to us of the statements in 
the Chinese text, but it is always 
suggestive. Those who purchase 
one of the few copies still to be 


-had of this old book will in 


days to come reckon themselves 
fortunate. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. Kelly & Walsh. Yen 
3+50- 

Journal of the Educational Associa- 
tion of Fukien Province. 


United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1909, No. 2. Admission 
of Chinese Students to American 
Colleges. John Fryer, Professor of 
Oriental a and Literature, 
University of California. 


Mongol Tract. Weibaiwei Printing 
Press, 


A Missionary Home in North China, 
John A. Stooke, Chefoo. 


FrROM MACMILLAN & Co. 


First Books of Science, Physics. L, 
Lownds 1/6. 


An excellent text book for vr 
pupils beginning the study of phy- 
sics. 

Murché’s Science Readers, Book II., 
with Anglo-Chinese Notes by Prof. 
Gist Gee. Translated by Sung Pah- 

. Both of Soochow University. 

Kelly & Walsh. 60 cts, 


This book is uniform with book I., 
which was reviewed in the January 
RECORDER. It should prove in- 
teresting as well as instructive to 
Chinese students. The notes are 
voluminous and useful. 


The New Anglo-Chinese Readers, 
The Primer 15 cts. 
by” Tale of Troy Retold in English. 


Clear type and interesting and easy 
style. There are Chinese notes 
explaining difficult sentences. 
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Books in Preparation. (Quarterly Statement.) 
(Correspondence invited.) | 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 143 N. Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, of the work they are 
engaged on, so that this column 
may be kept up to date, and over- 
lapping prevented. N. B. Some whose 
names have been on this list a long 
dime are asked to write and say if 
they have given ap the work, or 
what progress, if any, they are mak- 
ing. Perhaps they are keeping others 
from doing the work. 


Cc. L. S. LIST. 


Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 


Wide Wide Worid. By Mrs. Mac- . 


Gillivray. 
Religious Contrasts in Social Life. 
E. Morgan. 
American Education. E. Morgan. 
Romance of Medicine. McPhun. W. 
A. Cornaby. 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. W. 
A. Cornaby. 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 
Sterling’s Noble Deeds of Women. 
D. MacGillivray. | 
= Principles of Jesus, by Joshua 


GENERAI. 


‘Halley’sComet. C.T.S. J. Darroch. 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 

Murray's Like Christ. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Kastler. 

.By the same. Chimese Preacher’s 
Manual, and Daily Light for Chinese. 

Systematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. 

Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches, 
By J. Speicher. 


Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs, 
Crossette 

Expository Com.on Numbers, By 
G. A. Clayton. 

Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. L, 
Pullan. 

Little Meg’s Children. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Sermons on Acts, Genalr. 

Outlines of Universal History. H, 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount, 
By J. Speicher. 

**His Great Apostle,”’ amd “ His 
Friends.’’ By Rev. Chang Yang-hsiin, 

Stalker’s Paul. 

J. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
(In mandarin.) Fulness of Power. 


Metaphors of St.Paul. Dean Howson. 


By J. Vale. 

Mrs. Nevius’ Mandarin Hymn 
Book. 

The Roman Theology and the Word 
of God, by Alphonso Argento. 

Constructive Studies in Life of 
Christ. H. W. Lace, 

New Primer of Standard Romaniza- 
tion on the Accumulative Method. 
By Frank Garrett. 

Training of the Twig. Drawbridge. 
J. Hutson, 

Prof, J. Percy Bruce is preparing 
the following :— 

Elementary Outlines of Logic. 


Expository Lectures on the His- 
torical Parts of the Pentateuch. 


Expository Lectures on Old Testa- 


“ment History (Solomon to Captivity). 


Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. R. T. 
S., London. 

R. A. Haden is preparing Murray’s 
Humility and Holy in Christ. 

James Hutson: Meyer’s Burdens 
and How to Bear Them. 

James Hutson : Willison’s Mothers’ 
Catechism. 

Mrs, R. M. Mateer; The Browns at 
Mount Hermon, 

F. C. H. Dreyer: Bible Reading 
Outlines for the Blackboard. 

Lectures on Modern Missions, by 
Leighton Stuart. 

Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 
(Mandarin), by J. McGregor Gibb, 


‘“ Recent announcements ”’ column will appear in next issue, 
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Missionary News. 


Good Work at Nan-tung-chow. 


At the recent revival meetings 
and special work at Nan-tang- 
chow, Kiangsu, where Rev. W. 
Remfry Hent led the meetings 
with the missi®waries and the 
native evangelists, there was 
much blessing. Some score or 
more of the Chinese confessed 
their faith in Christ. 


Christian Endeavor Convention, 
Peking, 1911. 


The Peking Missionary Asso- 
ciation receutly voted unani- 
mously te inwite the mext Na- 
tional Christian Eadeavor Cou- 
vention to Peking, to be held 
some time in April or May, «git, 
instead of 1910, as previously 
contemplated. The exact date has 
not yet been decided upon. Every 
effort will be made to arrange for 
the best possible program. It is 
hoped that this convention will be 
a representative gathering and 
that it will give a great impetus 
to the work throughout the 
Empire, and especially in North 
China. 


Bishop Bashford’s Report on 
Opium in West China. 


After au extended tour and 
thorough enquiries from com- 
petent observers, the Bishop 
says :— 


“There are two things that I am 
sureof, The first is that the Chinese 
government is thoroughly in earnest 
about compelling the nation to aban- 
don the use of opium, and the second 
is that the government is succeeding 
splendidly in its enlightened efforts.’’ 
_ The Rev. J. F. Peat, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Mission, Chungking, 


who had travelled widely through the 
province a short time before my atri- 
val, had not seen a single field of 
opium wader cultivation. He had 
been 20 years in Szechnen and was 
familiar with the appearance of the 
country in all seasons, and he told me 
that over vast areas, which at that 
time of the year were ordinarily 
covered with poppies just bursting into 
bloom, nothing was now to be seen 
but sugar-cane, rice and other food 


cro 

ive before I myself had 
extecsively in Szechuen and 
seen fields stretching out beyond fields, 
all given up to the cultivation of opium. 
I had asked my nnissionary friends 
thew much of the land was devoted to 
this pu The answer I invariably 
received was that from 30 to 35 per 
cent was so applied. This year, how- 
ever, I spent a longer period travel- 
ling in Szechuen went over rather 
more ground tham [{ did five years 
ago, and I did not see one field of 
opium on the whole trip, and not a 
single ome of the 30 or more people 
whom I questioned on the subject 
hati seem such a field this past winter. 
Much in Szechwen in January, 
the month to which my enquiries re- 
lated, ased to be in bloom and quite 
easy of recoguition. 


The Ichowfu Revival. 


~The Ichowfu revival is still 
continuing to move forward. 
When Pastor Ting Li-mei left 
after a little over two weeks here 
for Manchuria 1,400 names had 
beeu enrolled of those saying 
that they were willing to study 
the Gospel, and since then an- 
other 300 or 400 names have 
been added. All classes of 
people are included —coolie, 
shopmen, literati aud official. 
Rev. Wm. P. Chalfaut, of the 
Théological School at Tsing- 
chowlu, and Chinese Pastor Li 
Tao-hwei have come to help us 
during the Chinese holiday 
seasou. 
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Revival in Manchuria. 


Rev. George Douglas sends 
us the following from Liao-yang : 

Several friends have asked 
me for an account of a series of 
meetings held in this city by 
Pastor Ding Li-nrei. 

Let me say at-once that he 
has gone, leaving a fine stimulus 
behind. He turns everything 
into an occasion for prayer. 
This is his real source of power ; 
he is Spirit-filled, for he is not 
a man of outstanding eloquence, 
though he has a fund of apt 
illustrations. 

We began our day at 7 a.m. 
with prayer meetings in six 
different centres throughout the 
city. To these he bid our 
Christians come with slips in 
their hands showing what mem- 
bers of their families and other 
friends were not yet Christian 
and for whom they invited 
prayer. Jang-san mu-rin was 
then invited by the leader to 
state his case in public and give 
reasons. Thus the nets were 
cast early in the day. Pastor 
Ding himself did not attend 
these meetings, which was wise. 

At 11 and 4 o’clock, twice 
daily, our church was crowded 
when Pastor Ding preached ; 
his appeal being mainly to the 
outsider, but very skilfully turn- 
ed upon the church member too. 
At his request I early sent a 
band of thirty workers round 
the city with my card (duly 
protected from abuse) and a 
printed invitation, which seems 
to have been well received. We 
called the meetings a Yen-shuo- 
hui, but the crowd came to 
a distinctively divine service 
with a full range of hymns 
and prayers and reading of the 
word. The preaching centred, 


where it ought, at the cross. 
One of the best addresses was on 
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‘The love of Christ constrain- 
ing,’’ and our Manchu chief 
magistrate sat by my side one 
morning right through a moving 
appeal on ‘* My peace I leave 
with you.” 

Sixty-four new enquirers were 
enrolled openly before the con- 
gregation. This is a feature 
which Pastor Ding strongly in- 
sists upon without committing 
the candidates too much, and 
we are going to continue it. 

‘There were none of the terrible 
scenes which characterized the 
great revival two years ago, but 
many came forward asking for 
prayer, confessing vows unful- 
filled and carelessness as to the 
welfare of their neighbours. 
Then the same waves of general 
petitions swept over the con- 
grégation without the agony. 


Conference of German Missions. 


Rev. I. Genahr, Hongkong, 
sends an interesting letter on a 
conference of the three Ger- 
man Missions in the South. He 
says :— 

A Delegates’ Conference of 
the Basel, Berlin, and Rhenish 
Missions, was held in Tungkun 
on Monday, February 28th, in 
which altogether 13 members of 
the three Missions took part. It 
was the second of this kind ; the 
first had taken place two years 
ago in Hongkong, when it was 
arranged to have such a con- 
ference every two years in turns 
at one of the stations of the 
three societies respectively. 

The object of having these 
conterences is to bring the three 
Missions, who practically be- 
long to the same order, into a 
closer union. For the same 
reason a periodical had been 
started by the three Missions two 
years ago, called the Chinese 
Christian Fortnightly. 
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When meeting together two 
years ago a representative com- 
mittee was selected from the 
three Missions, to prepare a 
new hymn book with tunes for 
the use of the three Missions. 
Both the new hymnal and the 
new hymn book were now 
laid before the conference. The 
hymn book forms a fine volume 
containing not less than 480 
hymns, 196 of which are either 
newly translated from the Ger- 
‘man or taken from other existing 
hymn books. The old hymnal 
has also been carefully recast 
aud is enriched by inany new 
tunes taken from the best avail- 


able German and English sources, . 


containing altogether 247 tunes, 
compared to 140 in the old 
hymnal. Reports were read by 
the secretaries of the three 
societies, giving the statistics of 
last year. They are as follows: 


BASEL MISSION. 


Stations, 10; out-stations, 92 ; 
Christians, 10,554 ; catechumens, 
816; ordained preachers, 6; 
trained catechists, 86; assistant 
catechists, 43 ; schools, 53 ; scho- 
lars, 1,560; male teachers, 77 ; 
female teachers, 12 ; theological 
seminary 1, students, 50; mid- 
dle school, 1 ; mormal school, 1 ; 


students, 70; hospitals, 2, with 


two branch hospitals ; baptisms 
during 1909, 439; Y. M.C.A., 3. 


BERLIN MISSION. 


Stations and out-stations, 113; 
Christians,8,051; ordained preach- 
ets, 5; catechists, 49; assis- 
tant catechists, 69; male teach- 
ers, 52; female, 8; primary 
schools, 48, with 1,038 scholars ; 
Secondary schools 2; scholars, 


76; middle school 1 ; scholars, 


43; girls’ schools, 6; scholars, 
176; baptisms during 1909, 542 ; 
contributions of the churches 
$2,742.46. 
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RHENISH MISSION. 


Head stations, 7 ; out-stations, 
17; Christians, 2,090; ordain- 
ed preacher, 1; catechists, 12; 
assistant catechists, 14; male 
teachers, 20; female,4; theo- 
logical seminary 1 ; students, 13 ; 
middle school, 1; scholars, 22; 
secondary school (boys) 1 ; scho- 


‘lars, 37 ; secondary school (girls), 


1, scholars, 41 ; primary schools, 
26; scholars, 729; Sunday 
Schools, 3; scholars, 107; hos- 
pitals, 2; leper asylum, 1, 
with 147 inmates, of whom 
105 are baptized ; Bible-woman’s 
school, 1; native contributions, 
$2,034.17; baptisms during 
1909, 301. 


North China Educational Union. 


The North China Educational 
Union Board of Managers held 
its annual meeting at the Union 
Medical College on February 8 
and 9, 1910. In the absence of 
Dr. Cochrane, the Chairman, 
Rev. C. H. Fenn, D.D., was 
elected Chairman pro tem. The 
following Missions were repre- 
sented on the Board: London 
Mission, American Presbyterian, 
American Board, Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the 
M. E. Church. In the Union 
Medical College three other 
Societies also unite—the London 
Medical Missionary Association, 
the Church of England, and the 
Peking University, and that 
Board of Managers also met on 
February 8. 

Excellent reports were given 
from all of the colleges in the 
Union—Arts, Woman’s Theolo- 
gical, Medical, and Woman’s 


Medical. 


There was considerable discus- 
sion as to plans for enlarging 
and perfecting the Union, with 
the object of uniting all of the 


> 
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Missions in North China if possi- 
ble. A special committee for 
this purpose had been appointed 
the preceding year, and its re- 
port was received. In response 
to an invitation given last year 
to the Societies codperating in 
the Medical College to come into 
full membership in the Union, 
the reply of one of these Socie- 
ties raised an important question 
as to conditions of membership, 
and this led to the referring of 
the whole matter to a new spe- 
cial committee of five members 
for report later ; it being thought 
that certain changes in the Basis 
of Union may be necessary to 
the further development of the 
Union. 

The same question arising in 
the Medical Union, it was 
thought wise to appoint there a 
joint committee of the bodies 
originally uniting in that, and 
it is hoped that this committee 
will be able to make such a re- 
port as toclear up any remaining 
indefiniteness in the Basis of 
Union of the Medical College. 

Three or four years ago it 
was decided that the College 
year should begin at the Chinese 
New Year, in conformity with 
the usual custom of the govern- 
ment schools. Later it was dis- 
covered that this plan was not 
suitable for the Woman’s College, 
and permission was given for 
that institution to return to the 
old time; the academic year 
opening in the autumn. This 
year one of the Missions pro- 
posed that all of the colleges 
go back to this former plan ; the 
claim being that the govern- 
ment schools themselves are 
now adopting the foreign school 
year. While no definite decision 
was reached, the matter was 
referred to a committee re- 
presenting the several college 
faculties. 


It was decided that diplomas, 
which have heretofore been sign- 
ed by the principal of the college 
concerned, shall hereafter have 
also the signature of the chair- 
man of the Board of Managers, 

A movement was inaugurated 
for bringing about the adoption 
of a uniform schedule of studies 
for lower grade schools connected 
with the Missions in the Union. 
A committee was appointed to 
prepare such a schedule, and 
this committee is also to consider 
two related questions: Shall 
English be introduced as a 
regular study in these lower 
schools as is already being done 
in most of the colleges ? and, 
Should there be uniform exami- 
nation papers made out for use 
in all of these schools? The 
aim is a well-developed school 
system. 


CHARLES E. EwIneG, Secretary. 
C. H. Fenn, Chairman. 


Chihli Provincial Federation of 
Protestant Missions. 


The biennial Council of the - 
above Federation met at the 
American Board Mission, in Pe- 
king, on February 23-25, 1910. 
There were present 36 delegates 
from the various missions. 

A special prayer meeting was 
held on the evening of the 23rd, 
aud the Executive met at 9.30 
a.m., on the 24th. 

The following addresses were 
delivered during the meetings: 
Rev. J. W. Lowrie, D.D. (A. 
P. M.), on The Essentials of 
True Unity, based on John 
Xvil. 21; Rev. Li Pen-yuan 
Duties and Privileges of Federa- 
tion in China; Rev. Liu Fang 
(M. E. M.), on The Benefits of 
Federation; Mr. Ch‘eng Chiug- 
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yi (L. M. S.), on the Progress 
and Continuity of True Union ; 
Rev. A H. Smith, D.D. (A. 
B. C. F. M.), on the Evils of 
Divisions aud how to guard 
against them. 

At the business meetings the 
following resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously :— 

1. That each Mission in the 
Federation be respectfully asked 
to appoint one representative so 
as to form an Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation for the province, which 
shall endeavour to find out what 


districts there are still unoccupi- © 


ed by the Protestant’ Mission 
and devise plans for evangelis- 
ing same. 
2. That we publish annually a 
booklet, giviug details of stations 
and out-stations, with names of 
foreign and Chinese agents in 
connection with this Federa- 
tion ; and, further, to include a 
list ot unoccupied cities and large 
towns; and, if possible, that a 
small map be included in the 
book. 
3. That the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to consult 
with the Executive of the North 
‘China Tract Society as to the 
feasibility of starting a Christian 
paper. 
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4. That it is eminently desir- 
able that all Missions adopt a 
common ritual, if possible, for 
funerals, -marriages and other 
customs. That each Mission 
working in Peking be requested 
to appoint delegates, one Chinese 
and one foreigu, to form a com- 


- mittee for the consideration of 


stich matters, whose report shall 
be submitted to the next Coun- 
cil meeting for discussion, with 
a-view of applying same to the 
whole province as far as possible. 
5. That, in future, three 
mouths’ notice be given to all 
Missions forming the Federation 
of the time and place of the 
biennial Council meetings. 


Rev. C. H. Fenn, D.D., show- 
ed and described a map of the 
province, covering the terri- 
tories wherein the Missions 
forming the Federation are 
working, and members of the 
Missions, including the Bible 
Societies and Y. M. C. A., gave 
brief statements as to the extent 
and prospects of the work done 
within those areas. 

Other matters, of local import- 
ance, were also dealt_with. 


W. Hopxyn REEs, 
flan. Sec. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Kaying, Swatow, 4th February, 
to Rev. and Mrs. J. H. GirFin, A. B. 
M. U., a daughter, Louise Mar- 
garet. 

At Kutsingfu, rsth February, to Mr. 
and Mrs. D. J. HARDING, a son. 

At Kaishan, Honan, 23rd February, 
to Rev, and Mrs, Ertk SoOviK, A. 
L. M., a son, Elgar Christian. 


Missionary Journal. 


At Canton, 2nd March, to Mr. and Mrs, 
R. T. COWLES, a son, Paul William, 

At Hangchow, 6th March, to Rev. and 
Mrs. CLARENCE Herriotrt,A. P, 
M., a daughter, Margaret Holden, 

Ar Hwaikingfu, Honan, 13th March, 

to Rev. and Mrs. J. A. MOWATT, 
Cc. P. M., a son. 


At Hangchow, 23rd March, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Donerty. C. I. M., @ 


’ daughter, Beatrice Florence Eleanor, 
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AT Holy Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, 
Miss ANDERSON aud Mr. NICOLL, 
of Chefoo. Independent. 


At Sianfu, Mr. C. J. JENSEN to 
Miss E. E. PETTERSON, C. I. M. 


AT Foochow, 25th February, WALTER 
W. WILLIAMS, M.D., and Miss 
GRACE B.. TRAVIS, both M. E. M. 


At Tientsin, 16th February, Mr. 
Aucust H. REINHARD and Miss 
PEARL, ROBINETTE, both S, C. M. 


DEATHS. 


At Hongkong, 3rd February, Mrs, 
W. T. LockE, A. P. M. 


At Fangcheng, Hupeh, 16th February, 
OscAR RUDOLPH, Jr., aged 4 years, 
and NEvius Lé&#, aged 2 years, 4 
months, beloved and only sons 
of Rev. and Mrs. O. W. Wold, 
Hauges Synod Mission, of small- 
pox and pneumonia. 


AT Siangtan, Hunan, 8th February, 
RuTH ALTHEA, aged I year, 2 
months, and 2 days, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Shantz, C. and 
M. A. 


At Soochow, 22nd March, HAMPDEN 
C. DuBosE, D.D., aged 64 years. 


ARRIVALS. 


February 27th, Mrs. A. ALDRIDGE, 
Eng. Bapt. (ret.). 

March 4th, Dr. P. S. EVANS and 
family, A. B. M., South, Yangchow 
(ret.); Dr. W. F. Skymour and 
family, A. P. M., Tungchow (ret.) ; 
Bishop WHITE and wife, Kai-fong-fu 
(ret. ). 

March 5th, Miss ANDERSON, from 
Scotland, for Chefoo. Independent. 


March 8th, Dr. W. and Mrs, WIL- 
SON, Misses F. H. CULVERWELL and 
F. Luoyvp, C. I. M., returned from 
England via Siberia. 

March 12th, Rev. F. W. BIBLE and 
family, A. P. M., returned from 
U. S. A. 
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March 14th, Rev. G. F. and Mrs, 
EASTON (ret.), Misses H. E. Lp. 
VERMORE, E. F. HA&Iss, L. M. Sut. 
TON, N. Fuc., M. B. Ewens and D. 
M. WATNEY, M.B., D.B.S., from 
England ; Mrs. H. J. HELG&SEN from 
Norway, all C. I. M. 

March 15th, Rev. A. A. Bul.Lock 
and wife, A. P. M., Nanking, returned 
from U. S. A. 

March 16th, Mr. E. O. BARBER and 
Miss M. E. Booru (ret.) and Miss 
PHYLLIS D&EcCK, from Australia, C, 
I, M. | 

March 21st, Miss SuE M. Koons, 
M.D., and Miss SARA M. Peters, 
both M, E. M., returned from U.S. A. 


DEPARTURES. 


a 1oth, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
Matrox, A. P. M., Hangchow, for 
U.S. A., vid Europe. 

March ist, Rev. P. J. KInc and 
family, C. M. S., for England. _ 


March 5th, Mr. and Mrs, J. MEIKLE, 
to England, C. I, M. 

March 8th, Rev. J. T. McCuTCHEN 
and family, S. P. M., Chinkiang. 


March 15th, Mrs. R. J. Goutpand . 
three children, B. and F. B. S., to 
England; Dr. P. D. BuRGEN and 
family. A. P. M., Weishien, to U.S. 
A.; the Misses WoLFE, Miss N, 
Tuomas, C. M. S., Foochow; Mrs, 
HARMON and children, E. B. M.; 
Mrs. .H. T. RID and Mrs, R. A. 
PARKER and three children, M. E. 
M., South, 

March 22nd, Rev. and Mrs. E, 
D. Hint, Ch. of God Mission, for 
Canada; Rev. F. Brown, M. E. M.; 
Dr. W. E. MACKLIN and family, F. 
M.; Mrs. BOARDMAN, S P. M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. C. F Kuprer, Mr. 
and Mrs, RICHTER, M. E. M., to 
A. 

March 18th, Misses C. READSHAW 
and G. BANKS, C. I. M., to England. 


March 25th, Dr. J. N. HAvEs and 


family, A. P. M., Soochow, and Mr. 
HapeEn, for U. S. A. = 
England. 
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